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GINERAL BUTLER. 


[ INES RIT TU RICHARD YBADON, A RANK, PIZEN 
REBBEL, WHU HES OFFERED TEN THAOUSAND 
POLLARS FUR THE HED OV GINERAL BUTLER. 
I ONLY WISH THM AMERIKAN EGLE MAY LIVE 
TILL HE GITs IT!]} 

Yu offer us ten thaousand fur the hed ov Butler, 

du ye? 
Wa’al, I vaow I wunder at it! 
jest spare yure pains. 

I tell yu (ef yu know enuff tu git the idee thru 


But yu may 


yu), 
Yu’d better wish, a tarnal site, fur Gineral 
Butler’s brains! 


Here’s a fust-rate chance tu make a pile!—a 
bribe fur human natur! 
Naow is the time fur Judases tu clap thare 
hands and larf; 
Ten thaousand dollars offered fur the sarvice ov 
@ traitor? 
Why thare’s menny a poor scoundrel thet wood 
du the work fur balf! 


Want the hed ov Gineral Butler! Wa'al, I nov- 
er! tis surprisin! * 
Yu fellers daown in Dixie must be fallin off 
from grace. 
Not hevin enny decent hed (that fact thare’s no 
disguisiu), 
Yu want tu take yure nabor’s, es ef that wood 
help yure case! 
Ten thaousand dollars offered! Specie payment 
is’t, 1 wunder? 
Bein a Yankee born, yu know, p’r’aps I am 
kind o’ cute. 
Yure premises air fair enuff—-but fokes du sum- 
times biunder, y 
Aud them Confederate notes ov yourn—'tain’t 
every wun they'd suit! 


Ten thaousand dollars offered fur the hed ov But- 
ler! Rely! 
Haow long is’t sense yu larfed et him, and 
called him ‘ Pickayune?” 
Did yu find he was tu big a coin fur yu tu hold 
genteely ? 
Or has he put gee notes ov war a leetle aout 
ov tune? 


Yu offer us ten thaousand fur the hed ov Butler, 
du yu? 
Wa'al, I don’t mutch wunder at it—but yu 
may jest spare yure pains; 
But I'll tell yu (ef yu know enuff tu git the idee 
thru yu), 
Yu'd better (fur yu need ’em) wish fur Gin- 
eral Butler's brains! 
Cuariry Grimes. 
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NO SURRENDER! 


HE Army of the Potomac is again in mo- 
tion. In the Southwest General M‘Cler- 
nand, after the brilliant operation against the 
Post of Arkansas—the most complete triumph 
won by our arms siuce the capture of Fort Don- 
elson—is preparing to renew the struggle at 
Vicksburg. Rosecraus is in the heart of Ten- 
nessce. Banks is thundering at the gates of 
Port Hudson. Foster may have taken Wil- 
mington, Every where our armies are moving ; 
and though success has lately been unequal, 
there is no diminution of energy on the part of 
the North. 

For the spirit of the North is undaunted. No 
one has quailed at the reverses which the Union 
arms have lately encountered. In Wall Street 
a few craven voices have been heard praying for 
peace. But the spirit of the country at large is 
as stout as ever, and the purpose of our Anglo- 
Saxon millions as fixed as ever upon the pres- 
ervation under one Government of the entire 
territory of the United States. 

The true reason of this stern and resolute 
fixity of purpose is simply the practical im- 
possibility of negotiating a peace except upon 
terms which secure the restoration of the Union. 
No international division of the territory of the 
United States can by any ingenuity be devised. 
No live can be imagined which could be perma- 
nent, or which should secure to either section 
the blessings of peace and a chance of material 
prosperity. If to-morrow we acknowledged the 
independence of the rebel Confederacy, and 
granted them a border line, war would break 
out in less than twelve months. They would 
object to Northern travelers expressing 'orth- 
ern sentiments in their midst, and they ‘vuld 
demand that we should catch and return their 
fugitive slaves. On the other hand, our people 
would be more apt to catch slave-owners than 
slaves; and if Northern men were molested 
South, an account of and reparation for the in- 
jury would be exacted. The South would at- 
tempt to discriminate against our manufactures 
and ju favor of those of their European sympa- 
thizers, which would lead to angry and irrecon- 
cilable disputes. The freedom of the Mississip- 
pi would prove an endless source of quarrel. It 
might be declared free by statute of the rebel 
Confederacy ; but any slave-driver overflowing 
with rage and whisky miglit close it at an hour’s 
notice with a single piece of cannon, and defy 
the whole State of Mississippi to control him— 
as was the case in the spring of 1861. Passing 





over the impossibility of discovering a boundary 
which would besatisfactory to both parties, it is 
obvious that the successful secession of the 
South would be followed by further steps to- 
ward disintegration, which, in the event of the 
success of the slave-owners’ rebellion, would be 
feebly resisted by the Government at Washing- 
ton. The West would, in course of time, seek 
to establish a central empire. New England 
and the Middle States would agree to differ, and 
part company. The Pacific States would fol- 
low the fatal example. Thus, in the course of 
ten years, we should witness a repetition of the 
Central American broils in our own country: 
and the great republic of which we ere citizens 
would be split up into he!f a dozen or more 
“feeble, jarring States, exhausting their strength 
in internecine conflicts.” 

Hence it is that, notwithstanding our military 
failares and the disasters which every now and 


then befall us, there is no change of sentiment 


among the people of the North. It was hoped 
and believed at Richmond that the triumphs of 
the Northern Democracy at the October and 
November elections insured the success of a 
party pledged to the acknowledgment of South- 
ern independence. But in fact the representa- 
tive Democrats are as stanch in their hostility 
to the severance of the Union as the best friends 
of the President. Here, in New York city, we 
have a few sneaks, who have wormed themselves 
into positions of political prominence, who have 
all along sympathized with the rebels, and would 
now grant them all they ask. But these creat- 
ures have no more power or influence than that 
eminent British prig, Mr. Gladstone. The heart 
of the Northern Democracy is sound and loyal 
to the core. : 

Again, it is because we believe that the disso- 
lution of the Union is the greatest possible mis- 
fortune which could befall this country—a mis- 
fortune not limited in its effects to this genera- 
tion alone, but transmitted with geometrically 
increasing intensity to our children, our chil- 
dren’s children, and their posterity forever— 
that we are about to consent to an unparalleled 
adulteration of our naticnal currency, which will 
produce in Northern society and Northern com- 
merce changes as extensive as those which might 
be caused by a complete political revolution. 
It is now settled that there is no chance of ob- 
taining more money on loan, and the Treasury 
Department is consequently preparing to flood 
the country with irredeemable paper. This pol- 
icy will enable the Government to carry on the 
war to a successful issue, which is the one thing 
desired by loyal people. ‘That it will produce 
the ruin of thousands, will defraud creditors, 
impoverish the rich, and press heavily on’ the 
mechanic, the working man, and the man of 
fixed income, create an enormous advance in 
all articles of necessity, and generate an era of 
speculation which will eventually cause most of 
the property of the Northern people to change 
hands, is too clear for argument. But if it should 
ruin the entire race of Northern men now alive, a 
wise judgment would deem the price not too 
dear for the preservation of the Union. For, 
though we be all ruined, our sons may still work 
their way in the world, and achieve success and 
prosperity ; whereas the,destruction of the Union 
would insure not only our ruin but theirs, and 
their children’s. ' 

No such war as ours has ever been waged 
since the Crusades.. It is cheering, in the face 
of bad news, day after day, to realize that the 
stout, manly spirit of the Northern people has 
not yet shown signs of surrender, and that we 
are all as fixed as ever in our purpose of main- 
taining intact the integrity of our country, what- 
ever may become of the renegade, degraded, and 
brutified people who inhabit its Southern sec- 
tion. 








THE LOUNCER, 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE. 

In his Essay upon Milton, Macaulay says what 
many of us may ponder with profit to-day. He is 
speaking of the royal Conservatives in England, 
who foolishly held Liberty responsible for the ex- 
cesses of License ; 

“There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly-acquired freedom produces, and that cure is 
freedom. When a prisoner first leaves his cell he 
can not bear the light of day; he is unable to dis- 
criminate colors or recognize faces. But the rem- 
edy is not to remand him into his dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the rays of the sun, The blaze 
of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewil- 
der nations which have become half blind in the 
house of bondage. But let them gaze on, and they 
will soon be able to bearit.. In a few years men 
learn to reason. The extreme violence of opinion 
subsides. Hostile theories correct each othey, The 
scattered elements of truth cease to contend, and 
begin to coalesce. And at length a system of jus- 
tice and order is educed out of the chaos. 

‘*Many politicians of our time are in the habit 
of laying it down as a self-evident proposition that 
no people ought to be free until they are fit to use 
their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in 
the old story who resolved not to go into the water 
until he had learned to swim. If men are to wait 
for liberty until they become wise and good in 
slavery, they may wait forever. 

“ Therefore,” he adds, ‘it is that we decidedly 








approve of the conduct of Milton, and all other wise | 
aud good men, who, in spite of much that was ridicus 


lous and hateful in the conduct of their associates, 
stood firmly by the cause of Public Liberty.” 





‘ REACTION. ; 

“ Wuen you spoke some time since of a reaction, 
dear Mr. Lounger, what did you mean?” 

Simply that the purpose of the nation is relaxed. 
It is no longer resolved, as it was eighteen months 
ago, to subdue the rebellion at all costs. There is 
a large party at the North which hates another 
Northern party more than it does the rebels. A 
great deal of the energy and eloquence of the North 
is now devoted to the alienation of various sections 
of country among ourselves. Some have lost all 
hope of military success. Some are appalled by 
the prospect “f an enormous debt and commercial 
distress. Some think the war the result of uolaw- 
ful agitation. Some gpenly sigh for peace. And 
a very large party see in the prosecution of the war 
by every means the sure destruction of its own 
party-power, and so, under the plea that the Con- 
stitution is unconstitutionally maintained, ‘it em- 
barrasses in every way the action of the Govern- 
ment. There is a frank excuse for secession, if not 
its plain justification, in many mouths; there is an 
open repudiation of the principles of the founders 
of the Government; anda deliberate assent to those 
laid down by Alexander H. Stephens. 

The cause of this reaction is found in the fact that 
party-spirit is stronger than patriotism. The war 
is a conflict of principles. It is so understood and 
stated at the South. It is denied at the North. 
Consequently the rebels are united, firm, and des- 
perate: and.we are divided, languid, or worse. 
The rebellion says frankly, ‘‘ We repudiate the 
Union and Constitution because they will gradual- 
ly develop the personal liberty of every man; and 
we don’t believe in liberty.” The rebellion puts 
at its head, therefore, the men who most truly rep- 
resent that infidelity and hate. It knows its aim 
and strikes steadily. On the other hand, the na- 
tion, instead of saying in reply, ‘*Of course the 
Union and Government will secure personal liber- 
ty, but they will achieve it peacefully and under 
law, and without any grievance of which you can 
fairly complain,” falls to vituperation and crimina- 
tion in its own ranks: affirms or denies the essen- 
tial principle invol ved—and instead of meeting con- 
viction with conviction, unity with unity, and des- 
peration with resolution, halts, higgles, doubts, 
and paralyzes its own efforts. 

The consequence of the reaction, if it continues, 
will be defeat, disgrace, national dissolution, and 
anarchy. There is but one road to peace, and that 
is the absolute suppression of the rebellion by force, 
and the gradual yielding of the rebel section to the 
conviction that the will of the nation is a stronger 
will than its own. Compromise and separation are 
equally impracticable. There may yet arise a party 
strong enough to insist upon trying to effect one or 
the other. But each must fail. The rebels honest- 
ly repudiate all reconstruction, for they ase not 
fools. Davis and his men know where the secret 
of the war is. It is the old secret, despotism and 
liberty ; privilege and right ; aristocracy and democ- 
racy. The sole safety of the rebels is in secession, 
for our subjugation is not possible. But separation 


| is equally impracticable, for separation is total dis- 


solution—no line can be devised but by the vote of 
States; and to concede that States may stay in the 


Union or leave it, is to allow a principle which justi- , 


fies Fernando Wood's proposition for the withdrawal 
of the city of New York from the State. 

The reaction and the rebellion are but the North- 
ern and Southern aspects of anarchy. One man in 
earnest is the match of six who are indifferent. The 
rebels are the mau in earnest. Are we the indiffer- 
ent six? 





IN THE CARS. 


‘* THere it is, Sir,” said Rusticus to Civicus in 
the cars, “I can not see why you make such a 
pother about Slavery. If we had it in this State 
it would be a different thing. But if you paid a 
minister for preaching, and liked to go to church 
and thought it your duty to go, how would you 
like to hear Sunday after Sunday about the hea- 
then in China? Heathenism is bad, and once ina 
way a man may say so; but why ding, ding, ding 
forever al it and never gonear China? I don't 
like slavery, and never did. I wouldn’t have a 
slave if you would give him to me. But there’s 
no fear of our having any slaves in Chautauque, 
and why should we preach and discuss all the time 
the sins of other people ?” 

But, my good friend, if you lived in China and 
were still a Christian, and knew that any where 
within the Chinese wall Heathenism was strug- 
gling hard, and even with apparent success, to get 
the whip-hand of Christianity —although there 
might be.no heathen in your town, do you think it 
would be a question that you had no business to 
discuss? If you cared any thing at all for your 
religion, don't you think you would be a zany if 
you folded your arms and said, “It’s none of my 
business. We haven't any heathen for ten miles 
round.” 

“ Ah! in that case—” ee oe 

Yes, but take one nearer home. Let us suppose 
that you drink no intoxicating liquor; that you 
think it wrong to make, sell, or drink it; that you 
believe half of the crime and poverty in the land 
to be caused by rum; but still that there is no grog- 
shop, no drunkard, and, so far as you know, no 
drop of liquor in your town or county. ‘ 

“Well, in that case, I hope that we should re- 
serve our censure for our own sins, and not those of 
the next county or the rest of the State.” 

Stop a moment. You live in a State of many 
counties. You are a voter, and you have these 
views of rum-selling and drinking. Now in other 
counties the liquor interest, we will say, is strain- 
ing every nerve, spending endless money, and open- 
ly declares its intention to be to secure tlie entire 
political control of the State, so that it may repeal 
all license laws and submit the State to the direc- 
tion of one interest, and that interest rum ; and sup- 
pose that the would-be drunkards in jour town aud 


. 








county cried Amen, and were trying to help that 
interest in every possible way, do you think that 
you would then say that you thought you had bet- 
ter rve your censure, and since you were non¢ 
of you drunkards, therefore you would not discuss 
dram-drinking ? 

“No, by George !” 

But if you should hear any body declare that to 
discuss the Liquor question in your county was an 
impertinent meddling with the rights of other /vot- 
ers, would you not be tempted to ask, ‘‘ Friend, 
how much does the Liquor interest pay you for 
talking in that Style up here ?” 

“* You'd better believe it! I should say to him, 
T am a citizen of this county, but also of the State. 
I don’t beKieve in liquor; but if men have made it 


and bought it, and the law protects them, very / 
But when they say we are going to run i] 


well. 
State for the benefit of that inter@t, I say, ‘ Not if 
T can help it.’ And I turn to and try to persuad 
every one of my neighbors to vote against it.” 

Well, and if the Liquor interest says that if it 
does not succeed it will overthrow the Govern- 
ment, then what? 

“If my liver isn’t white, that makes no differ- 
ence.” 

Well, suppose the Liquor interest is lawfully 

en, and actually tries by force to execute its 

threat ? . 
**T shall hope to be on hand.” . £ 
And if it turns upon you fiercely and says that 
you caused the row, because you insisted upon say- 
ing that you didn’t like liquor, and thereby helped 
influence public opinion so that the Liquor interest 
couldu’t get votes enough to obtain iawful control 
of the Government, then what would you do? 
Tell me that. 

“T should laugh out loud.” 

You wouldn’t think the Liquor question was like 
that of heathenism iu China? 

* No, Sir.” 

Neither should I. 





A MARYLAND “YANK.” 

Ar the second battle of Bull Run a Mavyland 
Union ‘soldier lost both his eyes by a single shot. 
He was young, brave, devoted. * When he recov- 
ered from the stunning blow he found himself ly- 
ing upon the ground, and the noise of battle was 
dying away. Suddenly he heard a groan near 
him, and listened intently to the werds Le heard. 

“ Hallo!” cried he, at length. 

* Hallo!” was the faint reply. 

** You're a reb, a’n’t you ?” said the blind soldier. 

“Yes; and J s'pose you’re a Yank?” feebly au- 
swered the other. * 

“Yes, I'm a Yank, Where are you wounded?” 

**My legs are broken,” returned the rebel. 

“ Well, now, reb, if you'll lend me your eyes I'll 
lend you my legs. Hey?” ; 

** V'll do it,” suid the cripple. ty 

The blind man then groped his way to the rebel, 
and took him upon his back. The rebel guided 
him safely, and as they were already within the 
enemy's lines they reached head-quarters without 
difficulty. Directed to a surgeon, the two wound- 
ed men at length lay down together upon the 
ground. An officer, seeing the blue coat of the 
blind soldier, approached and said, in a brisk but 
not unkindly tone, 

“ Well, Yank ?” 

“* Well 2” 

‘* Lost your eyes, hey ?” 

** Yes, I’m blind.” 

“ Well, now, a’n’t you sorry youcame? Haven't 
you got enough of it? What did you come for?” 

“To put down the rebs,” stoutly answered the 
Marylander. ' 

“Well, well; don’t you wish you'd staid to 
home ?” 

“No, I don't,” replied the youth, good-humor- 
y. 


“Yank, if you had both your eyes, and were 


safe out of , now—what do you 
think you would bbe dolag ?* 

“Well, I reckon I should be ting a reb,” re- 
joined the indomitable bero; and the officer, find- 


ing that the young man was just as much in earn- 

est as he, and understood exactly why he had come 

to fight, and regretted his lost sight not for him- 

self but for his country, turned and left him, but 

ee es ee nem 
mn : 


MRS. HOMESPUN UPON PLAYERS. 


Mrs. Saran Homespun writes to the Lounger 
about plays and theatres. She came to town with 
her daughter, and she says: 
® “What I want to ask you is this: We went to the thea- 
tre, at M@ Wallack's in Broadway Street, a few nights 
back, and saw a,very funny piece, called ‘ A Bachelor of 
Arts.’ * * * Every once in a while the gentlemen act- 
ora on the stage swore horrid oaths, and when they didn’t 
swear, they were vulgar, and said, ‘ the devil," and ‘dev- 
ilish,’ and all such mean sort of truck as that. Now, Sir, 
I brought my daughter Sarah up to despise such works, 
and I know she is as good a girlas can be; but she laugh- 
ed when these things were said, though I knew she didn’t 
think it was funny. Don't you think it shameful for act- 
ors to: use such before decent folks? * * * 
Mr, Lounger, if people must have theatres, and plays, and 
that sort of thing, what use is there to cuss and swear, and 
rip right out, as I tell my old man sometimes? It isn'ta 
bit funny, and I declare I couldn't help feelin’ sorry for 
that young woman on the stage, who was obligated to 
stand by and hear such pirate’s talk. Dowrite a piece in 


y@r paper about it. 
“PS. I guess if therm actors heard the comments people 


made about them behind their backs, they wouldn't use 
such vulgar talk.” : . 

Mrs. Homespun’s postscript answers her note. 
The conduct of actors is not determined by what is 
said behind them, but before them. If Miss Home- 
spun did not laugh when the actors swore, they 
would soon cease to be profane. The only proof 
players have that they are amusing is the response 
from the audience. If the house hissed when the 
stage was vulgar, it would very soon be decent. 
Mrs. Homespun knows probably that hot bread for 
breakfast is not considered wholesome food. But, 
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upon her travels, she must have observed that ev- 
ery hotel table is covered in the morning with kt 
bread. The reason is that people like it and eat it. 
They ought not to like it, but landlords provide 
what the public approves. Actors do exactly the 
same thing, The reform must begin in the cus- 
tomers. Let Mrs, Homespun and her family hiss 
lustily when there is swearing or indecency upon 
the stage, and she will soon purify it. 





ONE-IDEA MEN. 

Turk is a loud outcry in certain quarters against 
people of one idea. We are informed that we are 
in prodigious danger from such people. There are 
plenty of us who have no ideas whatever, but wee 
are not formidable. There are plenty more who 
have false and sophistical ideas, but they are hon- 
orable and innocent. 

The danger, it seems, is not in having inhuman, 
impolitic, unjust, and extravagant ideas, if you only 
have enough of them, There must be enough to 
pass out of the singular number. But if a man has 
one idea, no matter how wise, how true, how ele- 
vated, and beneficent, he is a nuisance, a pest, and, 
in short, a man of one idea, 

Let us look at this matter a little Our own his- 
tory, like that of every ion in the world, is full 
of one-idea men from Ang, ster bo Washington 
was eminently their leader. He had one fixed, dom- 
inant idea, That idea governed his life and his 
thoughts. For that idea he relinquished the charms 
of home and risked his life and fortune. That idea 
he defended in debate and in the field. For the 
sake of that idea he was willing to see his native 
land desolated by war, he was willing to hazard 
the lives and fortunes of his neighbors. For that 
idea he saw trade languish and commerce expire. 
For that idea he endured every kind of contumely, 
slander, and enmity ; and after working strenuous- 
ly for seven years, with one idea in his soul and 
heart and brain, he saw it triumph in the independ- 
ence of America. Had he swerved from that one 
idea of independence—had he yielded to the taunts 
and threats and sneers and arms of his opponents, 
he might inJeed have won from shallow lips the 
praige of not being a man of one idea; but he would 
have lost from the heart of mankind, and the eter- 
nal gratitude of his country, the fame of Washing- 
ton. 

In this very moment of our history there are 
three classes of men, each of one idea. The first 
class believes in théimaintenance of the Govern- 
ment by every means known to war. The second 
class hope solely at its destruction. The cause of 
the country, that is the one idea of every man who 
loves country more than party. The cause of the 
rebellion, that is the one idea of every man who 
hates the Union. ° 

But there is a third class of one-ideamen. It is 
composed of those who love party more than coun- 
try, more than national union or Msunion. It is 
the least respectable of all, and it is the one which 
incessantly denounces the first class as fanatics of 
one idea, and the second as gentlemen who have 
been goaded into hasty action. When a ship is in 
dire peril of going down there can be but three par- 
ties, and they have each one idea. The one would 
save her at all risks. The second would let her 
sink. ' The third is eareless whether she sinks or 
swims. 

Tn the peril of the ship of State every man must 
choose which one idea he will favor. And when 
he has decided, let him not be bullied by other one- 
idea men that he is a man of one idea. 


FINE NAMES. 

Tue country has been recently favored with an- 
other “‘ Conservative” demonstration. There was 
a Senator to be elected in Pennsylvania. The 
- “Conservatives” had one majority upon joint bal- 
lot. There were dou’ s to the result ; so Mr. 
M‘Mullen, an eminen, onservatéve,”’ who is to 
Philadelphia what our ows ..,pnders is to us, headed 
a thousand other Conservatives of the same kind, 
and went to Harrisburg. That the peace of that 
capital was endangered, that the Legislature sat in 
practical duress, and that a Pennsylvania Senator 
was elected under the menace of a mob, no sensible 
man will deny. In like manner the rowdies of 
Tammany Hall and the Five Points prevented the 
organization of the New York Assembly last week. 

It was a truly ‘‘ Conservative” proceeding. It 
was strictly in accordance with ‘‘ Conservative” 
principles. Two years ago last autumn Mr. Yan- 
cey, who was then a. most i “Con- 
servative,” although his views are entirely un- 
changed, came to New York and made a speech, 
and told us that if we persisted in voting as we 
chose, and constitutionally electing a President, he 
and his friends would dissolve the Union. That 
was “ National” and ‘‘ Conservative” speech-mak- 
ing at that time. ‘The thing is always the same, 
whatever you callit. Itis a principle at war with 
law, with order, with human rights, and with con- 
stitutional guarantees. It was so then; it is so 
now. And when well-meaning but deluded men 
observe that all disturbance of public order and 
outrage of law, all pandering to the basest preju- 
dice and denial of generous principle, is made by 
the most unscrupulous politicians and the most dis- 
reputable men, who call themselves ** Conserva- 
tive,” he will gradually wonder whether that word 
correctly describes that kind of thing and person. 
For some time in Paris at a certain café the most 
popular dish was hare curiously stewed. The de- 
mand was immense. Every body was eating and 
praising the wonderful hare. It was so exquisite, 
so delicate, so nutritious. Suddenly one of the pa- 
trons conceived a horrible suspicion. He inquired 
—he discovered—and cried out to the appalled com- 
pany, “It’s cat!” Hare ceased to be.in demand 
from that day. 





LITTLE PEOPLE. 





Wuews paragraphs appeared in the newspapers | 


stating that a wonderful little lady was holding 
court at the St. Nicholas Hotel, and that she was 


all that the wost fastidious fancy could deaire in a _ 











small woman, the thoughts of the sagacious in- 
stantly turned to the American Museum. But 
when a ‘‘correspondence” was published between 
Mr. Barnum and the prodigy, in which the latter 
declined his offer f ten thousand dollars a day, 
more or less, upon the plea that she was only wait- 
ing the completion of her wardrobe and of the set- 
ting of her precious stones before sailing for Europe 
to visit the “crowned heads,” etc., every body 
knew that Mr. Barnum had securei another dwarf, 
and was advertising his success. Her name is La- 
vinia Warren. She is 21 years old, 32 inches high, 
and weighs 29 pounds, Unquestionably she is one 
of the most interesting of the many wonders of the 
kind which the Museum has offered to the public. 
General Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt are 
henceforth not without hope. The poets of the 
press describe her faultless form, her winning voice, 
her sparkling dark eyes, her rich, dark, waving 
hair, her exquisitely modeled neck and shoulders, 
her bust a sculptor’s study (!), and her singular in- 
telligence. If Bottom should stray into the Amer- 
ican Museum he would be sure that he bebeld Ti- 
tania. In the words of one of the enthusiasts— 
“ What more could we desire?” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ How is it you never wear a great-coat ?"' said Jones to 
afriend. ‘ Because I never was," replied the wag. 


Wetherbee, who ‘drives the Harleck "isa 
wag. “There's a young woman | tn thes 
yender,” said he to us, as we were 

with him last summer; **there’s a young woman been a 
lyin’ there near about a month, and they haven't buried 
heryet!" ‘Why not?" weinnocently inquired. "Cause 
ee en ee 
he tickled the ear of the nigh leader slightly 

habit 
































* — . 
“ Say, Jack, can you tell us what's the best thing to hold 
two pieces of rope together?" ‘*I guess knot, Jack.” 


Fora to sweep her carpet with embroidered under- 
PP abe A tose bani 





dirty ; but to drag 
the pavement with her skirts seems to be very genteel. 


What kind of a fever have those who wish to get their 
names in print?—Type-us fever. 


At a recent conference meeting the members were ask- 
ed, ‘*How many brethren can accommodate at your 
house ?” Gan indy seco and auld, ©1 ein olecp Ww, but I 
can eat as wany as you will send.” 


Few ladies are so modest as to be unwilling to sit in the 
lap of ease and luxury. 


A French the Chancellor of the Ex- 
anne oe tees te Chane ant ts 
Newgate instead of Newcastle. 

















“How often do you knead bread?" asked one house- 
pes <e. ** How often? Why, I might say we 
it continually,” the other replied. 
A machine has been invented which is to be driven by 
the force of circumstances. 


Why is a bird a greedy creature?—Because it never 
ents as Gam a pek, 











What musical instrument has had an honorary degree 
conferred upon it ?—Fiddle D. D. 


Resolve on that course of life which is 
and habit will render it the most. 


; it's 
ae Sate Fe een light 





excellent, 








A man so intoxicated that he can’t hold up his head is 
a tip-top fellow. 


What fs that which never asks any questions, but re- 
quires many answers ?—The street door. 








A mic do 
ee ane very well, perhaps—a 


What light could not possibly be seen in a dark room ?— 
An Israelice. 








A man with a scold! 
his occupation, said he 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
With what two animals do you always go to bed? 
Two calves. 


wife, when inquired of respecting 
a hot-house, 





Why is the cook at the Palace like a man sitting on the 
top of St. Paul's? 


Because both are in @ high cool and airy (culinary) sit- | 


uation. 
My first is a :uffian that riots in blood; 
My second has a coat, and is son of the wood ; 


- 


Facetiously (a ¢ i 0 u ). ; . 
What famous battle was fought in a most vulgar place? 
Agincourt (a gin court), . 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
On Wednesday, January 14, in the Senate, ex-Governor 
Hicks, the new Senator from was qualified and 
took his seat. The Judiciary Committee back the 
House bill aid for the emanci| of slaves in 
Missouri, The Military Committee 
reported back the nts now in 
the field. The Committee on the Conduct of the War were 
directed to inquire ve to the 
women to and from within the rebel liner. ‘The considera- 
tion of the joint res_lution annulling treaties and forfeiting 
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up, and Senator Henderson, of Missouri, made a « 
support of the measure. At the conclusion of his 
the bill was laid aside. The bill providing for consolida 
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+ | ing the regiments in the field was discussed and poet 
ed. Com 
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of the mails between New York and Washington 
pe mgd ery Gelber pees Ay LR Bo 
the war, but that it would be remedied. Senator 


of the French to subjugate Mexico hostile not to the 
States institutions 14 


3 
, 
i 
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to prevent the forcible interposition of European Powers in 
the political affairs of that republic. The resolutions were 
laid over till Thursday next. The debate on the bili in 
relation to the discharge of state prisoners was then re- 
sumed by Senators Powell and Wright. A special Mes- 
sage was received from the President, stating that he had 
a GF Se Ee rey Be 
aS fon peg yen emma edly 
ment of soldiers sailors, es 
occ of restricting the’ ireulation ——_ 
the expediency aS ee of = 
institutions. ——In the a bill appropriating 
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on the su! A bill authorizing duties on im 

to be if desired by importers, ia legal Dotes, 

with 83 per cent. was referred to the Committee 

on Ways and Means. Secretary of War was request- 

ed to inform the House what sums had been paid since the 
of the rebellion to the various railroad com- 
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the Secretary may in his discretion 
time upon the best terms he can obtain. Pending the con- 
sideration of this amendment the Committes fons and the 
House adjourned. 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

The news received in Washington from the Army of 
the Potomac om 20th is said to have caused « great 
of excitement there, The character of the news has not 
been promulgated. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE POST OF ARKANSAS, 

The followiag has been received st the head-quarters of 
General Grants 


Heap 
"pier Attar en T oae” 
Major-General U.S, Grant, commanding the 
of the Tennessee : 


E 


Rear-Admiral David D. Porter, commanding the Missis- 
sipp squadron, effectively and brilliantly co-operated im 
complete success, 


accomplishing this s 
Joun A. M‘CLERNaNn, 
Major-General Commanding, 


JEFF DAVIS'S MESSAGE, 


Tecogn: the 
of a strict neutrality during the progress of the war, but 
draws from this the conclusion that sheir 
hour it den ie oe the 
favor of the U at same time tending to 
hostilities. He denounces conduct of the Usee ae 
d 


HIS VIEWS OF TILK PROCLAMATION. 


In relation to President Lincoln's emancipation 
mation, he says he may well leave it to the instincts of 
that common humanity which a beneficent Creator has im, 
planted in the breasts of our fellow-men of all couutries te 
pass judgment on a measure of which several millions 
human beings of an race, peaceful and conteated 
borers in sphere, are doomed to extermination; w’ 
at the same time, they are 
sination of their 


NO SURRENDER, 
After briefly referring to the campaigns since his last an- 
nual message, he eays: 
The yon which entered into the contest have 
a conviction, which is not only shared 
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THE SKIRMISH ON THE BLACKWATE 


i 
Fete 


"s New York rifiesx. At dusk the ene- 
my’s advance was charged upon and driven back bie 
support. that it was a for our arms, 
of a defeat, as boastingly claimed by Pryor. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR ON AMBRICAN AFFAIRS. 





offered the Emperor to Mexico. 
por Ade Mage meng Ay brave, and 
not liable to be affected by hot weather or fever, which 
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CONTRABANDS COMING INTO CAMP IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE PROCLAMATION.—Draws py Mx. A. R. Wavp.—[See Pace 78.j 
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A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 
By the Author of “Mary Barton,” etc. 
: so 
wr Printed from the Manuscript and 
Proof- sheets purchased by the 
irper’s Weekly.” 
—_ 
CH/ ‘TER IV. 

THe summer aficrward Mr. Corbet came 
» ain to read with Mr. Ness. He did not per- 
ive any alteratio: in himself, and indeed his 
rly-matured cha’ .cter had hardly made prog- 
ss during the last twelve months, whatever 
tellectual acquirements he might have made. 
ierefore it was astonishing to him to see the 
eration in Ellinor Wilkins. She had shot up 
om a rather puny girl to tall, slight young 
| dy, with promise of great beauty in the face 
\ hich a year ago had only been remarkable for 
e fineness of the eyes. Her complexion was 
‘ar now, although colorless — twelve 1 :onths 
20 he would have called it sallow—hb r deli- 
« te cheek was smooth as marble, her te th were 
«en and white, and her rare smiles ¢ Jed out 
:. lovely dimple. 

She met her former friend and lecturer with 
® grave shyness ; for she remgmbered well how 
they had parted, and thougtit he could hardly 
ive forgiven, much less forgotten, her passion- 
: e flinging away from him. But the truth was, 
ter the first few hours of offended displeasure, he 
id ceased to think of it at all. She, poor child, 

way of proving her repentance, had tried hard 
» reform her boisterous tom-boy manners, in 
vder to show him that, although she would not 
ve up her dear old friend Dixon at his or any 
© 1¢’s bidding, she would strive to profit. by his 
! ectures in all things reasonable. The conse- 
« 1ence was, that she suddenly appeared to him 
“san elegant, dignified young lady, instead of 
:1¢ reugh little girl he remembered. Still, be- 
| w her somewhat formal manners there lurked 
1.9 old wild spirit, as he could plainly see after 
. little more watching; and he began to wish 
to call this out, and to strive, by reminding her 
©? old days, and all her childish frolics, to flavor 
Ler subdued manners and speech with a little 
ci the former originality. 

In this he succeeded. No one, neither Mr. 
Vilkins, nor Miss Monro, nor Mr. Ness, saw 
vhat this young couple were aboutthey did 
tot know it themselves; but before the summer 
was over they were desperately in love with each 
cther, or pérhaps I should rather say Ellinor 
was desperately in love with him, he as passion- 
utely as he could be with any one; but in him 
te intellect was superior in strength to either 
affections or passions. 

The causes of the blindness of those around 
tiem were these: Mr. Wilkins still considered 
J llinor as a little girl, as his own pet, his aar- 
Jing, but nothing more. Miss Monro was anx- 
ious about her own improvement. Mr. Ness 
was deep in a new edition of Horace, which he 
vas going to bring out with notes. I believe 
}ixon would have been keener-sighted, but El- 
I} nor kept Mr. Corbet and Dixon apart for ob- 
¥ ous reasons—-they were each her dear friends, 
Lut she knew that Mr. Corbet did not like Dix- 
vn, and suspected that the feeling was mutual. 

The only change of circumstances between this 
vear and the previous one consisted in this de- 
velopment of attachment between the young 
}-ople. Otherwise every thing went on appar- 
ently as usual. With Ellinor the course of the 
cay was something like this: Up early and into 
tie garden until breakfast-time, when she made 
t-a for her father and Miss Monro in the dining- 
room, always taking care to lay a little nosegay 
of freshly-gathered flowers by her father’s plate. 
After breakfast, when the conversation had been 
en general and indifferent subjects, Mr. Wilkins 
withdrew into the little study, so often mention- 
ed. It opened out of a passage that ran between 
the dining-room and the kitchen, on the left hand 
of the hall. Corresponding to the dining-room, 
on the other side of the hall, was the drawing- 
room, with its side-window serving as a door into 
x conservatory, and this again opened into the 
library. Old Mr. Wilkins had added a semi- 
circular projection to the library, which was 
lighted by a dome above, and showed off his 
son’s Italian purchases of sculpture. The libra- 
yy was by far the most striking and agreeable 
room in the house; and the consequence was 
tist the drawing-room was seldom used, and 
liad the aspect of cold discomfort common to 
apartments rarely occupied. Mr. Wilkins’s ftudy, 
on the other side of the house, was also an after- 
thought, built only a few years ago, and project- 
ing from the regularity of the outside wall; ‘a 
little stone passage Jed to it from the hall, small, 
narrow, and dark, and out of which no other 
door opencd. 

The study itself was a hexagon, one side-win- 
iow, one fire-place, and the remaining four be- 
ing occupied with doors, two of which have been 
already mentioned, another at the foot of the 
narrow winding stairs which led straight into 
Mr. Wilkins’s bedroom over the dining-room, 
and the fourth opening into a path through the 
surubbery to the right of the flower-garden as 
you looked from the house. This path led 
through the s.able-yard, and then, by a short 
cut, right into Hamley, and brought you out close 
to Mr. Wilkius’s office ; it was by this way he al- 
ways went tc und returned from his business. He 
used the study for a smoking and lounging room 
} rincipally, although he always spoke of it as a 
convenien: place for holding confidential com- 
1uunicaticus with such of his clients as did not 
like discu.sing their business within the possible 
Learing of all the clerks in his office. By the 
cuter door he could also pass tu'the stables, and 
see that all proper care was taken at all times 
of his tavorite and valuable horses. Into ‘this 
study Lilinor would follow him of a morning, 
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helping him on with his great-coat, mending his 
gloves, talking an infinite deal of merry fond 
nothing, and then, clinging to his arm, she 
would accompany him in his visits to the stabies, 
going up to the shyest horses, and petting them, 
and patting them, and feeding them with bread 
all the time that her father held converse with 
Dixon. When he was finally gone—and some- 
times it was a long time first—she returned to 
the school-room to Miss Monro, and tried to set 
herself hard at work at her lessons. But she 
had not much time for steady application. If 
her father had cared for her progress in any thing, 
she would and could have worked hard at that 
study or accomplishment; but Mr. Wilkins, the 
ease and pleasure loving man, did not wish to 
make himself into the pedagogue, as he would 
have considered it, if he had ever questioned El- 


of silence. He was not afraid of any change in 
his own inclinations: of them he was sure. But 
he looked upon it in this way: If he made a 
reg’ declaration to her she would be bound 
to télfit to her father. He should not respect 
her, or like her so much if she did not. And 
yet this course would to all the conversa- 
tions, and discussions, and references to his own 
father, which made his own direct appeal to Mr. 
Wilkins appear a premature step to him. 
Whereas he was as sure of Ellinor’s love for 
him as if she had uttered all the vows that wo- 
men ever spoke; he knew even better than she 
did how fully and entirely that innocent girlish 
heart was his own. He was too proud to dread 
her inconstancy for an instant; ‘‘ besides,” as he 
went on to himself, as if to make assurance dou- 
bly sure, ‘‘ whom does she see? Those stupid 





linor with a real steady os of ascertaining 
her intellectual p . It was quite enough 
for him that her general intelligence and variety 
of desultory aud miscellaneous reading made her 
a pleasant and agreeable companion for his hours 
of relaxation. 

At twelve o'clock Ellinor put away her books 
with joyful eagerness, kissed Miss Monro, asked 
her if they should go a regular walk, and was al- 
ways rather thankful when it was decided that it 
would be better to stroll in the garden—a decis- 
ion very often come to, for Miss Monro hated 
fatigue, hated dirt, hated scrambling, and dread- 
ed rain; all of which are evils, the chances of 
which are never far distant from country walks. 
So Ellinor danced out into the garden, worked 
away among her flowers, played at the old games 
among the roots of the trees, and when she could 
seduce Dixon in the flower-garden to have a Iit- 
tle consultation as to the horses and dogs. For 
it was one of her father’s few strict rules that 
Ellinor was never to go into the stable-yard un- 
less he were with her; so these téte-a-tétes with 
Dixon were always held in the flower-garden, or 
bit of forest ground surrounding it. Miss Monro 
sat and basked in the sun, close to the dial, which 
made the centre of the gay flower-beds, upon 
which the dining-room and study windows 
looked. 

At one o’clock Ellinor and Miss Monro dined. 
An hour was allowed for Miss Monro’s digestion, 
which Ellinor again spent out of doors, and at 
three lessons began again and lasted till five. 
At that time they went to dress preparatory for 
the school-room tea at half past five. After tea 
Ellinor tried to prepare her lessons for the next 
day; but all the time she was listening for her 
father’s footstep—the moment she heard that she 
dashed down her book, and flew out of the room 
to welcome and kiss him. \ Seven was his dinner 
hour, he hardly ever dined glone, indeed he often 
dined from home four days out of seven, and 
when he had no engagement to take him out he 
liked to have some one to kcep him company. 
Mr. Ness very often, Mr. Corbet along with him 
if he was in Hagley, a stranger friend, or one 
of his clients. Sometimes, reluctantly, and when 
he fancied he could not avoid the attention with- 
out giving offense, Mr. Wilkins would ask Mr. 
Dunster, and then the two would a!ways follow 
Ellinor into the library at a very early hour, as 
if their subjects for téte--téte conversation were 
quite exhausted. With all his other visitors 
Mr. Wilkins sat long—yes, and yearly longer ; 
with Mr. Ness because they became interested in 
each other’s conversation, with some of the oth- 
ers, because the wine was good, and the host 
hated to spare it. 

Mr. Corbet used to leave his tutor and Mr. 
Wilkins and saunter into the library. There sat 
Ellinor and Miss Monro, each busy with their 
embroidery. He would bring a stool to Ellinor’s 
side, question, and tease her, interest her, and 
they would become entirely absorbed in each 
other, Miss Monro’s sense of propriety being en- 
tirely set at rest by the consideration that Mr. 
Wilkins must know what he was about in allow- 
ing a young man to become thus intimate with 
his daughter, who, after all, was but a child. 

Mr. Corbet had lately fallen into the habit of 
walking up to Ford Bank for the Times every 
day, about twelve o'clock, and lounging about 
in the garden until one; not exactly with either 
Ellinor or, Miss Monro, but certainly far more at 
the beck and call of the one than of the other. 

Miss Monro used to think he would have been 
glad to stay and lunch at their early dinner, but 
she never gave the invitation, and he could not 
well stay without her expressed sanction. He 
told Ellinor al! about his mother and sisters, and 
their ways of going on, and spoke of them and 
of his father as of people she was one day certain 
to know, and to know intimately; and she did 
not question or doxbt this view of things, she 
simply acquiesced. 

He had some discussion with himself as to 
whether he should speak to her, and so secure 
her promise to be his before returning to Cam- 
bridge or not. He did not like the formalit 
of an application to Mr. Wilkins, which ail, 
after all, have been the proper and straightfor- 
ward course to pursue with a girl of her age— 
she was barely sixteen—not that he anticipated 
any difficulty on Mr. Wilkins’s part, his approval 
of the intimacy wltich at their respective ages was 
pretty sure to lead to an attachment, was made 
as evident as could be by actions without words. 
But there would have to be reference to his own 
father, who had no notion of the whole affair, 
and would be sure to treat it as a boyish fancy ; 
as if at twenty-one Ralph was not a man as clear 
and deliberative in knowing his own mind, as 
resolute as he ever would be in deciding upon 
the course of exertion that should lead him to 
independence and fame, if such were to be ut- 
tained by clear intellect and a strong will. 

No; to Mr. Wilkins he would not speak for 
another year or two. . 

But should he tell Ellinor in direct terms of 
his love, his intention to her? 

Again he inclined to the more prudent course 





Holsters, who ought to be only too proud of 
having suth a girl for their cousin, ignore her 
existence, and spoke slightingly of her father 
only the sry last time I dined there. The coun- 
try people in this preciously Baotian ——shire 
clutch at me because my father goes up to the 
Plantagenets for his pedigree—not one whit 
for myself—and neglect Ellinor; and only con- 
descend to her father because old Wilkins was, 
nobody knows—who's son. So much the worse 
for them, but so much the better for me in this 


case. I’m above their silly antiquated prejudices, . 


and shall be only too glad when the fitting time 
comes to make Ellinor my wife. After all, a 
prosperous attorney’s daughter may not be con- 
sidered an unsuitable match for me—younger 
sonas Iam. Ellinor will make a glorious wo- 
man three or four years hee, just the style my 
father admires—such a figure, such limbs. I'll 
be patient and bide my time, and watch my op- 
portunities, and all will come right.” 

So he bade Ellinor farewell in a most reluctant 
and affectionate manner, although his words 
might have been spoken out in Hamley market- 
place, and were little different from what he said 
to Miss Monro. Mir. Wilkins half expected a 
disclosure to himself of the love which he sus- 
pected in the young man; and when that did 
not come, he prepared himself for.a confidence 
from Ellinor. But she had nothing to tell him, 
as he very well perceived from the child’s open 
unembarrassed manner when ef were left alone 
together after dinner. He had refused an in- 


*vitation, and shaken off Mr. Ness, in order to 


have this confidential téte-a-téte with his mo- 
therless girl; and there was nothing to make 
confidence of. He was half inclined to be an- 
gry; but then he ‘saw that, although sad, she 
was so much at peace with herself, and with the 
world, that he, always an optimist, began to 
think the young man had done wisely in not 
tearing open the rosebud of her feelings too pre- 
maturely, y 

The next two years passed over in much the 
sane way—or a careless spectator might have 
thought so. I have heard le say, that if 
you look at a regiment advancing with steady 
step over a plain on a review-day, you can hard- 
ly tell that they are not merely marking time on 
one spot of ground, unléss you com their po- 
sition with some other object by which to mark 
their progress, so even is the repetition of the 
movement. And thus the sad events of the fu- 
ture life of this father and daughter were hard- 
ly perceived in their steady advance; and 
over the monotony and flat uniformity of their 
days, sorrow came marching down upon them 
like an armed man. Long before Mr. Wilki 
had recognized its shape, it was approaching 
him in tis distaice—as, in fact, it is approach- 
ing all of us at this very time: you, reader, I, 
writer, have each our great sorrow bearing down 
upon us. He may be yet beyond the dimmest 
point of our horizon, but in the stillness of the 
night our hearts shrink at the sound of his com- 
ing footstep. Well is it for those who fall into 
the hands of the Lord rather than into the hands 
of men; but worst of all is it for him who has 
hereafter to mingle the gall of remorse with the 
cup held out to him by his doom. 

Mar. Wilkins took his ease und his pleasure yet 
more and more every year of his life; nor did 
the ny. of his ease and his pleasure improve ; 
it seldom does with self-indulgent people. He 
cared less for any books that strained his facul- 
ties a little—less for engravings and sculpture— 
perhaps more for pictures. He spent extrava- 
gantly on his horses, ‘‘ thought of eating and 
drinking.” There was no open vice in all this, 
so that any awful temptation to crime should 
come down upon him, cnd startle him out of his 
mode of thinking and living; half the people 
about him did much the same, as far as their 
lives were patent to his unreflecting observation. 


-But most of his associates had their duties to 


do, and did them with a heart and a will, in the 
hours when he was not in their company. Yes! 
I call them duties, though some of them might 
be self-imposed and purely social ; they were en- 
gagements they had entered into, either tacitly 
or with words, and that they fulfilled. From 
Mr. Hetherington, the Master of the Hounds, 
who was up at no one knows what hour to go 
down to the kennel, and sce that the men did 
their work well and thoroughly, to stern old Sir 
Lionel Playfair, the upright magistrate, the 
thoughtful, conscientious landlord —they did 
their work according to their lights—there were 
few laggards among those with whom Mr. Wil- 
kins associated on the field or at the dinner-table. 
Mr. Ness—though as a clergyman he was not so 
active as he might have been, yet even Mr. Ness 
fagged away with his pupils and his new edition 
of the classics. Only Mr. Wilkins, dissatisfied 
with his position, neglected to fulfill the duties 
thereof. He imitated the pleasures and longed 
for the fancied leisure of those about him—leisure 
that he imagined would be so much more valu- 
able in the hands of a man like him, full of in- 
tellectual tastes and accomplishments, than frit- 
tered away by dull boors of untraveled, unculti- 





vated squires—whose company he never refused, 
be it said, by-the-way. 

And yet daily Mr. Wilkins was sinking from 
the intellectually to the sensually self-indulgent 
man. He lay late in bed, and hated Mr. Dun- 
ster for his significant glance at the office-clock, 
when he announced to his master that such and 
such a client had been waiting more than an 
hour to keep an appointment. ‘Why did not 
you see him yourself, Dunster? Iam sure you 
would have done quite as well as me,” Mr. Wil- 
kins sometimes replied, partly with a view of 
saying something pleasant to the man whom he 
disliked and feared. Mr. Dunster always re- 
plied, in a meek, matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, 
they would not like to talk gver their affairs 

a subordinate.” 

And time he said this, or some speech 
of the same kind, the idea came more and more 
clearly into Mr. Wilkins’s head of how pleasant 
it would be to himself to take Dunster into part- 
nership, and thus throw all the responsibility of 
the real work and drudgery upon his clerk’s 
shoulders? Importunate clients, who would make 
appointments at unseasonable hours and would 
keep to them, might confide in the partner, al- 
though they would not in the clerk. The great 
objections to this course were, first and foremost, 
Mr. Wilkins’s strong dislike to Mr. Dunster— 
his repugnance to his company, his dfess, his 
voice, his ways—all of which irritated his em- 
ployer, till his state of feeling toward Dunster 
might be called antipathy; next, Mr. Wilkins 
was fully aware of the fact that all Mr. Dunster’s 
actions and words were carefully and thought- 


fully prearranged to further the great unspoken 
desire of his life—that of being made a partner, 
where now he was but a servant. Mr. Wilkins 


took a malicious pleasurgpin tantalizing Mr. 
Dunster by such speeches as the one I have just 
mentioned, which always seemed like an open- 
ing to the desired end, yet for a long time never 
led any further. Yet all the while that end was 
becoming more and more certain; and at last it 
was arrived at. 

Mr. Dunster always suspected that the final 
push was given by some circumstance from 
without ; some reprimand for neglect, some 
threat of withdrawal of business that his em- 
ployer had received; but of this he could not be 
certain ; all he knew was that Mr. Wilkins pro- 
posed the partnership to him in about as un- 
gracious a way in which such an offer could be 
made; an ungraciousness which, after all, had 
so little effect on the real matter In hand, that 
Mr. Dunster could pass it over with a private 
sneer, while taking all possible advantage of the 
tangible benefit it was now in his power to ac- 


cept. 

Mr. Corbet’s attachment to Ellinor had been 
ey disclosed to her just before this time. 
He had left college, was entered at the Middle 
Temple, and was fagging away at law, and feel- 
ing success in his own power; Ellinor was to 
** come out” at the next Hamley assemblies ; 
and her lover began to be jealous of the possible 
admirers her striking appearance and piquant 
conversation might attract, and thought it a 
good time to make the success of his suit cer- 
tain by spoken words and promises. 

He needed not have ed himself even 
enough to make him take this step, if he had 
been capable of understanding Ellinor’s heart as 
fully as he did her-@ppearance and conversa- 
tion. She never missed the omission of formal 
words and promises. She considered herself as 
fully engaged to him, as much pledged to marry 
him, and no one else, before he had asked the 
final question as afterward. She was rather sur- 
prised at the necessity for those decisive words. 

‘*Ellinor, dearest, will you—can you marry 

me?” and her reply was—given with a deep 
blush I must record, and in a soft murmuring 
tone— 
**Yes—oh yes—I never thought of any thing . 
else.” 
“Then I may speak to your failer, may not 
I, darling ?” 

‘He knows; I am sure he knows/ and he 
likes you so much. Oh, how happy I am!” 

**But still I must speak to him before I go. 
When can I see him, my Ellinor? I must go 
back to town at four o'clock.” 

**T heard his voice in the stable-yard only just 
before you came. Let me go and find out if he 
is gone to the office yet.” 

No! to be sure he was not gone. He was 
quietly smoking a cigar in his study, sitting in 
an easy-chair near the open window, and ieis- 
urely glancing at all the advertisements in the 
Times. He hated going to the office more and 
more since Dunster had become a partner; that 
fellow gave himself such airs of investigation and 
reprehension. 

He got up, took the cigar out of his mouth, 
and placed a chair for Mr. Corbet, knowing well 
why he had thus formally prefaced his eytrance 
into the room with a— 

“*Can I have a few minutes’ conversation with 
you, Mr. Wilkins?” 

‘‘Certainly, my dear fellow. Sit down. Will 
you have a cigar?” 

**No! I never smoke.” Mr. Corbet despised 
all these kind of indulgences, and put a little 
severity into his refusal, but quite unintention- 
ally; for though he was thankful he was not as 
other men, he was not at all the person to trouble 
himself unnecessarily with their reformation. 

“*T want to speak to you about Ellinor. She 
says she thinks you must be aware of our mutual 
attachment.” 

*¢ Well!” said Mr. Wilkins. He had resumed 
his cigar, partly to conceal his agitation at what 
he knew was coming. ‘I believe I have had 
my suspicions. It is not so very long since I 
was young myself.” And he sighed over the 
recollection of Lettice, and his fresh, hopeful 

outh. 

** And I hope, Sir, as you have been aware of 
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it, and have never manifested any disapproba- 
tion of it, that you will not refuse your consent 
—a consent I now ask you for—to our mar- 
riage.” 

Mr. Wilkins did not speak for a little while 
—a touch, a thought, a word more would have 
breught him to tears; for at the last he found 
it hard to give the consent which would part him 
from his only child. Suddenly he got up, and 
putting his hand into that of the anxious lover 
(for his silénce had rendered Mr. Corbet anxious 
up to acertain point of perplexity—he could not 
understand the implied he would and he would 
not), Mr. Wilkins said, 

“Yes! God bless you both. I will give her 
to you, some day—only it nrust be a long time 
first. And now go away—go back to her—for 
I can’t stand this much longer.” 

Mr. Corbet returned to Ellinor. Mr. Wilkins 
sat down and buried his head in his hands, then 
went to his stable, and had Wildfire saddled for 
a good gallop over the country. Mr. Dunster 
waited for him in vain at the office, where an 
obstinate old eountry gentleman from a distant 
part ef the shire. would ignore Dunster’s exist- 
ence as a partner, and pertinaciously demanded 
to see Mr. Wilkins on important business. 





PRINCE HASSAN AND THE OGRE. 


Easter Monpay, about seventeen thousand 
years ago, fell on Tuesday, the 1st of April; and 
on that very day the gallant young Prince Has- 
san, heir-apparent of All the Cashmeres, went out 
with hound and horn to hunt the deer. A fine 
buck was soon found; but as it went away twice 
as fast as the dogs could run after it, and the dogs 
ran twice as fast as the prince could gallop, and 
the prince galloped twice as fast as any body else, 
you will not be surprised to hear that, after three 
hours’ hard riding, his royal highness found him- 
self quite alone; and moreover, on looking round 
him, he perceived that he was in a place where he 
had never ‘een before. 

Presently, however, he espied in the hill-side the 
mouth of a large cavern; and as he was exhaust- 
ed with heat and thirst, he determined to enter it, 
in hopes.of finding shelter and water. To his de- 
light there was a cool spring rising just insflle; but 
no sooner had hé knelt down and taken a draught 
than he heard a dreadful roar from the bottom of 
the cavern: and, looking up, he beheld a frightful 
ogre, who came up to him in two strides, and caught 
him by the waist between his finger and thumb. 
This monster’s head was as big as a haystack ; his 
mouth was like a great oven, with rows of grind- 
ers like immense quartern loaves; his eyes were 
like’ the red lamps that you see on railways; and 
as for his nose, it was such an objéct that there re- 
ally is nothing in the world ugly enough for me to 
compare it to. Few ogres are handsome; but this 
one was so horrid and nasty, even for an ogre, that 
none of fhe other ogres would live with him, and 
no ogress would marry him ; so he was forced to 
sulk by himself in this solitary bachelor cavern. 
His name was Uglymuggimo; but the prince didu’t 
know that. 

‘*T’ll teach vou to come into my house and drink 
my water without my leave,” said the ogre, in a 
dreadiul voice ; * all’s fish that comes to my net, 
and I shall swallow you as vou would an oyster— 
if you had any in Cashmere.” 

So saying, he went to his cupboard and took out 
the pepper-castor and vinegar-cruet, each of which 
was the size of a sentry-box. 

‘*T am sure I am very sorry to. have offended 
you, Sir,” said the prince (though the ogre held 
him so tight that he could hardly speak), “I 
meant no harm; and as fer swallowing me, I real- 
ly think yow had better not. I don’t say this on 
my own account; but I am certain I’m not fit to 
eat ; you will find me very nasty, you will, indeed.” 

“ Ho, ho,” said the ogre, ‘‘so much the better! 
The nastier things are, the more I like them! 
There’s nothing that I can’t swallow! Why, if 
you could bring me any thing I couldn’t swallow, 
I'd give you leave to cut off my head.” 

** Begging your honor’s pardon,” said the prince, 
“T think I have seen a great many things that a 
nice, clean, good-looking gentleman like you would 
never be able to swallow; and if you would just 
let me go home and look about me a bit, I feel sure 
I could bring you something of the sort; and then 
I hope your honor would not forget what you said 
just now.” 

“* Very well,” said the ogre, after reflecting a lit- 
tle, “‘I don’t thind letting you have a trial—in- 
deed, as I don’t happen to want you just now, it 
will suit me very well. I will give you leave to 
try four times; bat mind, you must give me your 
word of honor to come back here every day at 
noon ; and unless you bring me something that I 
can’t swallow, I shall swallow you-yourself on the 
fourth day—that’s all.” 

Now you must understand that the ogre did not 
say this out of any mercy for the prince; but the 
fact is, he liked best the things that it would make 
every body else sick even to look at: and he thought 
this would be a good opportunity for getting a 
choice supply of all the daintics that he was so 
fond of without any trouble; for he wanted some 
variety, and was tired of picking up dead dogs and 
robbing the pig-stys. 

The prince gave his word to come back very 
gladly, for he thought he should have no difficulty 
in bringing the ogre something that even he would 
find too horrible to swallow; and so the giant let 
him go, and showed him a back way out of the 
cavern, which, to his great surprise, opened on the 
cliffs just above his father’s palace, to which he re- 
iurned before he had been missed. 

You may think that the ogre was rather simple 
for supposing that the prince would come back 
again to be eaten up after he had once got away; 
but he knew that no prince ever broke his word, 
you know, seventeen thousand years ago. 

No sooner had he got home than Prince Hassan 
set about making a pudding, which he hoped the 


ogre would find too much for his stomach. He 
took fifty adders, fifty rats, a dozen old shoes, a 
hundred python’s eggs (addled), and two scuttle- 
fuls of rubbish out of the dust-hole; over these he 
poured six bottles of blacking, tied it all up in a 
beggar’s old shirt, and for water to boil it in de- 
sired the Grand Mistress of the Slop-pails to bring 
him the dirty soap-suds from all the basins in the 
palace. With this precious mess he knocked at 
the ogre’s back door exactly at twelve o'clock the 
next day. , : 

“Well, my young gentleman, let us see what 
you have got here,” said the monster, taking up 
the pudding; “it smells rather nice.” And, to 
the dismay of the poor prince, instead of flinging it 
away in disgust, he popped it into his mouth and 
munched it up like a penny tart. 

* Ho, ho,” he said, ‘not bad—not bad! Do 
you call that nasty? You must bring me some- 
thing very different if you expect me not to swal- 
low it. “io! come again to-morrow.” 

And then he took out an old pitchfork which he 
used.as a tooth-pick, and went back to his den. 

The next day the prince thought he would be 
very cunning, and bring the giant a meal that he 
did not expect. ‘Since he seems so fond of nasty 
things, he said to himself, I will try if [ can’t puz- 
zle him by a dish of something very nice. 

So he went round to all the pastry-cooks in the 
town, and bought up all the twelfih-cakes, the gin- 
gerbread, apricot-jam, and barley-sugar in their 
shops; and again, at twelve o’clock exactly, he 
knocked at Uglymuggimo’s door. 

When the ogre saw what was brought him he 
fell into a furious passion. 

“How dare you bring me such disgusting rub- 
bish ?” he roared out. ‘Is this proper food to set 
before a gentleman ogre? Take it away this in- 
stant; but—no! Stop! You sha’n't escape me 
that way. I will eat it; but if you dare to play 
me such a trick again, I will skin you alive and 
stick you in my mustard-pot. I will make you 
envy the very frogs and flies that yeu used to 
catch when you were at school! I will!” Then, 


holding his nose and shutting his eyes, he thrust 
all the dainties between his enormous jaws, and 
swallowed them down with a great gulp. “Ho, 
ho,” he said, “you see ‘hat won't do either, my 
young friend. Come again to-morrow; and, re- 
member, no more nonsense!” 

This was a sad disappointment to Prince Has- 
san, and his only consolation was that the expres- 
sion of the giant’s face raised some hopes that he 
was suffering from stomach-uche. 

But as he was returning home he happened to 
pass the chemist’s shop to which, in the days of his 
boyhood, his mamma used to send for black doses ; 
for she made a rule of administering one to him 
the first Monday in every month, according to the 
ancient customs of the Court of Cashmere. The 
sight gave him new hopes. “I am saved!” he 
joyfully exclaimed ; and immediately sent a her- 
ald round the town with a proclamation that all 
the rhubarb, all the jalap, all the castor-oil, and 
all the senna-tea that could be found should be 
= together in a tub and brought to the palace. 

is orders were obeyed, and on that happy night 
no physic was taken in the whole city, 

The next day at twelve o’clock exactly the 
prince again went to the ogre’s back door, tuking 
his tub with him; but this time he was full of 
confidence, 

“T have beat him this time for certain,” he said 
to himself; “if he were ten times an ogre he would 
never be able to swallow such a draught.” 

But, bless you! no sooner had the monster seen 
the horrid mixture than he tossed it off like a glass 
of lemonade, smacking his lips after it. 

When the prince saw this he Began to despair, 
for he felt that his last chance was gone. 

“Ho, ho,” said the giant, with a dreadful grin, 
“don’t be cast down. You have one more 
chance, you know; try again. Why don’t you 
bring me such a-thing as a tough old woman 
now? Perhaps I shouldn’t be able to swallow 
that: ho, ho! And then he laughed in such a vio- 
lent and vulgar way that he shook down six large 
trees. 

“No, no,” said the prince; “I see it would be 
no use; you had better take me at once and have 
done with it; I give up; you can swallow any 





| thing if you could swallow what I brought you 


just now. Besides, where should I find an old 
woman who would consent to take my place?” 

“As for that,” said the ogre, with an odious 
wink, “I should have thought a stout young man 
like you could have managed to persuade an old 
woman to come this way without much trouble. 
And as for my being able to swallow her, I don’t 
know—I can’t say—I am a little dainty sometimes 
—at any rate, it is worth your while to try I should 
think ; for remember, to-morrow is the fourth day! 
Ho, ho!” 

So saying he went back into his eave; and the 
prince heard him sharpening his knife and cleaning 
his frying-pan in a way that froze his marrow. 

The unhappy young man now gave himself up 
for lost, and went home to the palace in the worst 
possible spirits. “I shall goa very different road 
this time to-morrow,” thought he. However, he 
concealed his feelings as well as he could, net to 
distress his parents, for he was a dutiful son. All 
night he lay awake, and as soon as it was day he 
got up and went out to take a last walk in the 
country, and while away the time till the dreadful 
hour of noon. After walking some time he cume 
to a wretched, tumble-down old cottage, and look- 
ing in through the window (which was broken) he 
saw within an equally wretched and tumble-down 
old woman, dressed in rags, shivering with cold 
and lean with hunger. 

“ How now, Goody ?” said he, walking into her 
* miserable room through the broken door. “ You 
don’t seem over-comfertable here.” 

Comfortable?” said she, in a cracked and 
wheezy voice; ‘‘I haven’t known what that word 
means for these twenty years. I am old, and poor, 
and sick; I have got the ague, and the rheumatics, 
and the toothache, and the earache, and oh, such 
dreadful corns! I have nobedy in the world to 
care for me; and I heartily wish I was dead, for I 
don’t know what good I am here.” 

When the prince heard the old woman talk in 
this way the wicked thought which the ogre had 
put inte his head came back to him and began to 





tempt him. “ Surely,” he said to himself, “ theve* 





can be no great harm in taking this poor wretched 
creature to thé giant. Perhaps he won't like her, 
and then all will be well; but even if he does, of 
what value is her life compared with the chance 
of saving mine? I am young, happy, beloved; 
my death will plunge my parents, my family, the 
whole nation into grief; and then what plans I had 
for doing good! This old thing, if she bas any 
right, feeling, ought to be proud)of such an oppor- 
tunity of making herself useful. If she could do 
any good here it would be difierent; Lut she says 
herself—" 

He was interrupted in these thoughts by a tap- 
ping at the broken window ; and looking up he saw 
a pretty white bird that bad flown in. 

** What is this?” said he to the old woman. 

“Oh,” said she, “it is a pigeon that I picked up 
with a broken leg when it was young, I brought 
it home and nursed it, and now it comes to me ev- 
ery day for auch crumbs as I can give it.” 

The prince's heart fairly smote him, 

**[ take this as a lesson,” he said within him- 
self; ‘I see now that every body is of dome use in 
this world; and what right have I to take any one 
away from his place and determine he will not be 
missed! This worthy old soul has been able to do 
a kindness to a creature more helpless than herself: 
T have hod my share of comforts, and now I will 
bear my uu... : rtunes for myself like a man, and not 
steal the life from another in the hope of saving my 
own.” ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, though you 
don’t know what for; and pray accept my purse, 
for which I am afraid I have not much further 
use.” 

Then the prince left the cottage; and as it was 
now getting near twelve o’clock, walked boldly 
toward the mountain, Meanwhile the ogre was 
expecting him very eagerly. The fact was, as 
perhaps you have guessed, that an old woman was 
a treat that he was particularly fond of; and he 
made sure that the prince would take the hint be 
had given him and provide one, to try and escape 
from being eaten up himself; for he was so mean 
and cruel an ogre that he had no idea that any 
body could do a generous action, or sacrifice him- 
self rather than be unjust. He had eaten very 
little breakfast on purpose to have a good appetite 





for his luncheon ; and there he sat, lickivg lis lips 





and watching the path by which the prince was ‘e 
come; and you may fancy his rage and disappoint. 
ment when he saw him coming. 

“What!” he roared out, ‘‘no old woman? [ 
must have one! Where is she? Bring her! 
Quick !” 

“Sir,” said the prince, as bravely as he could, 
“T have brought you no old woman; but you sco 
I have kept my word, and come back myself.” 

“You!” cried the ogre. “ You, indeed! What 
is a poor tender young thing like you compared ‘o 
a fine, tough, bony grandmother? Why have: t 
you brought me one, you villain? What have 
you been about? Are you such a goose that ycu 
couldn't find one ever since*yesterday ?” 

“No,” said the prince. “I did find one; but I 
didn’t choose to bring her.” And then ke told tie 
ogre all he had seen at the cottage, and zl he had 
thought, just as I have told it to you. 

As he was telling his story the giant got into 
such a fury that he could hardly contain himself. 

“What!” he bellowed out as soon as the prince 
had finished, “do you niean to tell me that you 
have Leen such a noodle, such a niicompoop, such 
a chicken-hearted baby, that when you had a chance 
of saving yourself at the expense of one pgor old 
woman you wouldn't do it? Nonsense! I'll not 
believe it! You must tell me some more likely 
story, for I caN’T SWALLOW THAT!” 7 

No sooner had he uttered these words than there 
eame a loud clup of thunder, and the monster turn- 
ed as white as a sheet; and then there cance a sec- 
ond clap, and the monstet’s knves began to tremble 
and his teeth to chatter in his head ; and then there 
came a third clap, and the roof of the cavern burst 
open, and the Lord Chief Baron of the Fairies came 
sailing in, seated on his great flying inkstand, 
drawn by twenty-four bats with parchment wings 
and traces of red tape. 

** You wicked and nasty ogre,” said his lordship, 
in a stern and awful voice, “ you have epuken your 
own sentence, and I have come to see it put in ex- 
ecution. You told the prince that you would give 
him leave to cut off your head if he could bring you 
any thing that you could not swallow; you have 
just confessed that he has, and now your hour is, 
come !” 

So saying he drew forth the great Sword of Jus-/ 
tice, eighteen feet long, which he always carried 
in his waistcoat pocket, and presented it to the: 
prince, 

“Go,” he said, “meritorious youth; cut the 
head off that vile and hateful monster, and cast 
it out to the kites, wolves, and foxes.” . 

The prince took the sword with a respectful bow 
and going up to the ogre, who was now rolling on 
the floor aud blubbering like a great coward as he 
was, flourished ghe weapon thrice, and then brought 
it down with so fair a Llow on the giant’s neck that 
the head rolled from tlre shoulders; so there was 
an end of Uglymuggimo, 

“Young man,” then said the Chief Baron of the 
Fairies, ‘I am pleased with your conduct on the 
whole, though you allowed a base thought to get 
the better of you fur a moment: so if there is any 
thing that you would like, mention it before the 
Court rises and I will grant it you.” 

“My lord,” said the prince, again bowing re- 
spectfully, “I have more than I deserve already, 
and I wish for nothing further for myself; but if 
you could do any thing to make that poor old wo- 
man more comfortable who taught me so good a 
lesson I should be much obliged to you.” 

“ Very well,” suid his lordship, “so be it; if you 
call upon her as you go home I think you will sce 
a change for the better,” 

So the prince walked cheerfully down the hill 
again; but when he cane to the old woman's home 
what do you think he saw? Instead of the wretch- 
ed, tumble-down old hovel that he had left he saw 
the prettiest, neatest white cottage you can imag- 
ine, covered with roves aud honey-suckles; and 
walking in he found the old lady nicely dressed, 
sitting in a confortable arm-chair, and looking as 
snug and happy as posaiLle. 

** Well, ma’am,” said he, “ how do you do again? 
I hope you feel a little better than you did ?” 

“Oh, Sir!” said she, ‘*I am sure I don't know 
what has come over me! All my pains are gone; 
the house and every thing seems grown uew and 
fresh again; and if I ouly had soe nice young 
companion to live with me and look after me a bit 
I should not envy the Queen of Cashmere herself.” 

No sooner had she said this thas the door opened, 
and a pretty little maiden, dressed in white and 
walking rather lame, came in with a courte-y, and 
without saying a word set about getting down the 
cups and saucers and making the old lady some 
tea. . 

‘Who and what are you, my dear?” said the 
dame in astonishment, ‘‘ and who sent you here?” 

* Please, ma’am,” said the little maiden, ‘* 1 am 
the pigeon that you were so kind to. A fine littie 
genticman, sitting on a flying inkstand, touched 
me just now with a wand, which turned me inio 
what you see; and then he told me.to come and 
live with you for the rest of your days; which I 
am sure I shall be most happy to do.” 

So whe prince went home very well contented ; 
but he ever afterward took care not to lose his way 
out hunting. 





ARMY ‘BEEF. 


On page 65 we publish a graphic illustra- 
tion by Mr. Theodore R. Davis, which is appropri- 
ately entitled Army Beer. The killing, cutting 
up, cooking, and final devouring of the ox consii- 
tute scenes of no little interest to the soldier. In 
an army like that of the Potomac several hundred 
head of cattle perish weekly. The march of the 
army up the Peninsula, and the various move- 
ments in Maryland and Northern Virginia, have 
left their mark behind them iv huge piles of whiten- 
ing beef-bones, The Southern soldiers are not so 
well prévided as ours in this respect. Beef with 
them is a luxury; in the Army of the Potomac it 
has been so abundant as to be wasted. . 
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THE SNOW AT FREDERICKS- , 
BURG. 


Durr over tic slopes of the sunrise land, 
Oh wonderful, wonderful snow ! : 
Oh! pure as the breast of a virgin saint, 
Drift tenderly, soft and slow! 
Over the slopes of the sunrise land, 
And into the haunted dells ’ 
Of the forests of pine, where the sobbing winds 
Are tuning their memory bells! 


Into the forests of sighing pines, 
And over these yellow slopes, 

That seem but the work of the cleaving plow, 
But cover so many hopes! 

They are many indeed, and straightly made, 
Not shapen with loving care; 

But the souls let out, and the broken blades, 
May never be counted here! 


Fall over those lonely hero graves, 
Oh delicate-dropping snow ! 
Like the blessing of God's unfaltering love 
On the warrior heads below! 
Like the tender sigh of a mother’s soul 
As she waiteth and watcheth for One 
Who will never come back from the sunrise land 
When this terrible war is done. 


And here, where lieth the high of heart, 
Drift—white as the bridal veil— 

That will never be worn by the drooping girl 
Who sitteth afar, so pale. 

Fall, fast as the tears of the suffering wife, 
Who stretcheth despairing hands 

Out to the blood-rich battle-fields 
That crimson the Eastern sands! 


Fall in thy virgin tenderness, 
Oh delicate snow, and cover 

The graves of our heroes, sanctified 
Husband and son and lover! 

Drift tenderly over those yellow slopes, 
And mellow our deep distress, 

And put us in mind of the shriven souls 
And their mantles of righteousness! 


——— 


BESSIE CROMPTON. 


“IT am Miss Bessie Crompton, Pim,” I said. 

I spoke with the dignity of a young lady fresh 
from a boarding-school. I had been at the Clergy 
Daughters’ School for four years, being educated 
for the express purpuse of becoming a teacher; yet 
when my allotied term was ended, my sister Felicia, 
who had been a governess herself, decidedly de- 
clined the offer of the lady superintendent to find me 
a situation, and desired that I should return home 
atonce. Yet though I had been absent so long, 
only old Pim, our servant, who had been errand- 
boy to my father’s grammar-schvol longer than I 
could remember, met me at the station. I was al- 
most ashamed of recognizing him as he waited at 
the back of the platform, in an antiquated, thread- 
bare black suit of my father’s, looking like the em- 
bod’ _ut of decrepitude and poverty, and blinking 
v .ua bewil lered, purblind gaze, at the long train 
and crowd of passengers, like an owl dragged out 
futo the tormenting light of day. I approached 
him with sufficient stateliness and distance to con- 
vince any by-stander that he was nothing to me 
than a servant. . 

‘Lord love you, Miss Bessie, it can't be you!” 
he exclaimed, instantly reviving from sixty to 
thirty years of age, “‘the master himself Il not 
know you again. If you wouldn’t be above it, 
miss, when we're out of sight, I should like to 
shake hands with you for this once; if it’s not too 
great a liberty. You gave old Pim a kiss when 
you went away.” 

“Oh, Pim! dear old Pim!” I cried, seizing his 
big. hand, covered with a very worn pair of my 
father’s gloves. All the dignity of the Clergy 
Daughters’ School vanished as if it had never been, 
“| love you just the same, old Pim; and I’m com- 
ing to live at home again, you kuow, s0 we shall 
have the old times back.” 

Pim aged into sixty again in a moment, ‘and 
shook his bended head feebly; halting and flag- 
ging as if unable to keep up with my young, im- 
patient step, as he walked a few paces behind me. 
When I tried to question him about home, he re- 
plied reluctantly. Once even he produced a Jews- 
harp, and began to twang a doleful tune upon it, as 
he had been used to do when, as a child, I had 
asked him unanswerable questions; but, recollect- 
ing himself, he replaced it in his pocket with an 
humble and despondent apology, and we walked 
en without further conversation. 

Our home wasan old, rambling mansion attached 
to the Elizabethan Grammar School, of which my 
father had been master for thirty years. The en- 
dowment was fifty pounds a year, and the scholars: 
on the foundation were only twelve in number; but 
under former masters the school had won some- 
thing more than mere local reputation, and one 
after another had retired, either in possession of a 
comfortable competency, or with the presentation 
to achurch-living. College Hill, where the school 
was situated, was one of the oldest and narrowest 
streets in Tamferd, and no thoroughfare of busi- 
ness; the buildings consisting chiefly of a row of 
decaying houses, property in Chancery, and a large, 
iuclosed quadrangle, entered by an arch-way oppo- 
site the school- house, and surrounded by alins- 
houses for twenty-five aged men. The character 
of the street depended altogether upon the con- 
dition of the school. No surer index was needed 
than its aspect at noon and evening when the schol- 

ars dispersed; if Tamford Grammar School was 
prospering, the walls echoed to the shrill whoop of 
schvol-boys, and the pavements rang with their 
clattering footsteps, followed by the wrathfal male- 
dictions of the alms-men, But not a sound was to 
be beard as we entered it, save the lagging step of 
a foundationer, who slunk close to the wall, with a 








sly, insolent, side-long glance at me, as we passed 





him. In the dark shadow of the porch, which 
stretched across the narrow causeway, I saw Felicia 
watching for me. The pale beams of the wintry 
sun glistened through the lattice casement of the 
projecting winddw of the study over the porch, 
upon my father’s snow-white head, which was 
bowed weariedly upon his hands. Neither of them 
moved as I appeared, but Felicia’s beautiful, sad 
face kindled into a sudden glow, which faded be- 
fore I had run quickly across the little space be- 
tween us. When I threw thy arms round her 
neck, she bent her lofty head to mine and kissed 
me coldly, without a word of welcome. 

We passed on into a bare and empty lobby, 
across which she Jed me to our old parlor, so often 
pictured and repainted by my imagination that it 
had become a very pleasant place; not grand or 
gorgeous, for Felicia had hinted gently in her let- 
ters at a blight of poverty fallen upon us, but at 
least a tasteful, simple, home-like sitting -room. 
The paper was discolored with damp, and hung in 
mouldy shreds from the blank walls. The long 
narrow casements were uncurtained, and the board- 
ed floor had no carpet, except a dingy rug gn the 
hearth ; a square, uncovered table, where nothing 
was lying, stood in the centre, and four chairs only 
broke the straight line of the low lining of wain- 
scot. The room was a large one, and it wore an 
empty, desolate, and chilling aspect. 

“You shiver,” said Felicia, in her soft voice, 
which sounded caressingly, though she spoke no 
words of endearment; “there is a fire in the 
school-room. We generally sit there now.” 

I had forgotten how low and dark the unlighted 
passages were, and how bleak-looking the white- 
washed walls; and, when the massive door of the 
school-room swung heavily from Felicia’s hold, I 
scarcely recognized the lofty and spacious hall. It 
had the look of a chapel, with its decorated ceiling 
high above us, and the rostrum of black oak, sur- 
mounted by a sounding-board, which stood at the 
opposite end; the fixed desks and forms down each 
side; the horizontal windows with diamond lat- 
tices and stone casements far above ; the memorial 
tablets inscribed with the titles of deceased patrons ; 
and the doubtful shadows lurking about the far- 
thest corners, as if it was not worth while for the 
darkness to leave altogether the ancient room, op- 
pressed me with the solemn, eerie feeling of being 
in a church at twilight. I had thought of it as a 
scene of frolic and boyish games; and I turned un- 
easily to the huge corner fire-place, where Felicia 
was stirring into a blaze a handful of smouldering 
embers. 

“IT thought my father would have come down,” 
I said. 

“He is either at his book or asleep,” she an- 
swered, sighing. 

* Felicia,” I cried, bursting into tears, “ what 
is the matter? Is this home? Are you always 
like this ?” 

Before Felicia could answer, Pim came forward 
from an obscure corner, and addressed me in a 
quick, cheerful tone : : 

** Ay, little Miss Bessie,” he said, ‘‘ it is home, 
but it’s not always like this. Bless*you, my dears,’ 
the master’s going to finish his big book, and we 
shall all ride in our carriage. Or Miss Bessie ‘ll 
be certain to marry some grand gentleman, and 
make our fortunes. And Mr. Edward, in Canada, 
he'll grow money on his farm, ’specially when I go 
out to him, as I’m waiting to do as soon as you're 
all settled here. Lord love you! Whenever I 
feel a little down in the mouth, I go ang tread in- 
side Master Garforth’s desk. You look he~e. Miss 
Bessie, what he’s wrote. Here’s ‘ Faint heart nev- 
er won fair lady ;’ ‘ Hope on, hope ever ;’ ‘ Never 
say die;’ and this here Latin, my dear, means 
‘ Love conquers all ;’ and ‘ While there’s life there’s 
hope.’ He was a head-boy, he was—a regular 
taw ; and his desk’s like a chapter out of the Bible 
to me.” 

** But, Pim,” I said, “I did not know—” And 
then tears stopped my utterance. 

**T could not tell you, Bessie,” said Felicia, sad- 
ly, ‘when all your letters were looked at. But 
we were obliged to have a sale to pay our debts; 
and there are no boys now but the foundationers ; 
and my father—Pim says, is getting on with his 
book. During my absence as a governess to the 
children of Colonel Clarke’—here my sister unac- 
countably checked herself—‘‘ he sunk deeper into 
the fatal habit, of opium-eating, and now he is so 
great a slave to it that the instruction of the few 
poor burgesses’ sons who come to school devolves 
upon me. Our affairs were bad enough when vou 
went, if you had been old enough to notice. And 
now, dear, we are very poor and very lonely.” 

I suppose Felicia was worn down to this lifeless 
existence ; at least she accepted it with a grave 
patience peculiar to herself. Her very footstep, 
languid and inelastic, might have been timed to 
the measured ticking of the school clock, and her 
low voice never rose or fell beyond a certain ca- 
dence, which bore in its reiterated tone a monoto- 
ny, as the harping burden of some sorrowful song, 
like Barbara’s song of willow. ‘ From the jhouse- 
hold work to the school-room, where the rough 
scholars grew quiet in her quiet presence, and 
thence to the alms-houses, she passed daily in a 
dull routine, with a meek acceptance of these du- 
ties, to which I could never attain. Ouly once, 
disturbed by some words of mine, there came a 
wistful, longing, weary look into her blue eyes, fol- 
lowed by rare but passionate weeping, before which 
Pim himself was silenced, and retreated into his 
own corner of the vast school-room, whence he 
watched her with mute anxiety and distress. My 
father spent most of his time in the study, amidst 
a litter of books and papers, where he could sleep 
in peace, unreproached by our presence. Some- 
times when I went past the unfastened door, which 
had neither latch nor lock, singing loudly—for I 
could still sing when the sun shone brightly with- 
out—he would start at the sound, and seize his pen 
quickly, like a child caught in a fault; but the 
nerveless fingers relaxed in a moment, and the 
gray headhodded again over the half-written p.:- 





pers, while I stole away guiltily, with a sense of . 


shame at having seen his miserable disablement 
and prostration. 

Thus a year and a half passed away, taming 
down the wild pulses of my youth. It was the 
second winter since I had “eft school, but a change 
was coming now—a very slight change, but there 
was an element of excitement and hope init. Pim 
had been seeking constant employment as rural 
messenger in the post-office, by which he would 
earn fourteen shillings a week. Ande candi- 
date for the office had been recommended, and it 
was yet uncertain whether he would succeed, and 
to-night he was gone to hear the final decision. 
My father had gone to bed, as ‘is custom was, at 
nine, and I, crouching beside ~'< fire, was watch- 
ing Felicia, as she paced to a’ fro into the ruddy 
gleam of the fire, and back t¢ .he cold, clear moon- 
light at the upper end of th fall. There was an 
impatient tread in her us’ ily measured footstep, 
and I could see that her attle hands, roughened 
with coarse work, were c: ached feverishly togeth- 
er, while at every sounc without she turned sharp- 
ly toward the door, bc vaying how eager she was 
for this good fortune, «ad how in secret she chafed 
at the privations ani aarrowness of our lot. She 
had just paused for 2 moment beside me, when we 
heard the twang of Pim’s Jews-harp, and she dart- 
ed back to the door, but before he could reach it 
he entered and closed it after him. 

“T’ve got it,” he said, in a voice of agitation; 
‘it’s all right. Little Miss Bessie, I’m her Majes- 
ty’s Rural Messenger to High Overton, with four- 
teen shillings a week. God bless Queen Victoria !” 

“*Tt’s all right, Miss Crompton,” repeated Pim, 
taking my sister’s hand, ‘‘all right, my dear. 
Bless you, we shall be as happy as the day alto- 
gether, ’specially of a night when I’m come home. 
I shall be back in time for any odd jobs about the 
house ; only I sha’n’t see much of the master, Lord 
love him! It was so uncommonly kind of him to 
write that beautiful recommendation for me, when 
he’s so busy with the big book. I’m a made man 
through it, with fourteen shillings a week clear.” 

‘*It’s all right, my dears,” he reiterated; ‘right 
toatittle. Every thing’s right. But I shouldn’t 
have got it without Mr. Garforth. It’s been un- 
common difficult to keep my temper over this busi- 
ness, You wouldn’t believe it, but this postmaster 
—he’s not a Tamford man—asked me if I was any 
blood relation to the maste.” 

“And what did you say, old’ Pim?” I asked. 

‘“*Why, I'm afraid I swore a little,” he replied, 
with a deprecating glance at Felicia, who had come 
to my side; ‘‘I'm afraid I said I’d be something’d 
if I was; but I didn’t mean it.” 

* Pim!” murmured Felicia. 

“I couldn't help it,” he continued ; “he was so 
uncommonly impertinent, 'specially about my char- 
acter, though the master himself had written that 
letter for me. Saving your presence, Miss Cromp- 
ton, and yours, Miss Bessie, he went so far as to 
say he’d been told my father and mother weren’t 
married, and that’s forty years ago clear.” 

Felicia’s face flushed with a deep crimson, but I 
could not help laughing. 

“That was no fault of yours, Pim,” I said. 

** Just the remark as Mr. Garforth made, Miss 
Bessie. I didu’t use any bad language then, Miss 
Crompton. I only said, ‘Sir, it’s a awful thing 
when the Master of us all, who has got wisdom and 
discretion, begins to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children; but when a man that hasn’t 
got any sort of wisdom sets about it—’ Mr. Gar- 
forth said, ‘True, old fellow !’ to me.” 

Felicia’s hand, lying upon my shoulder, rested 
there more heavily, as she stood silent, with droop- 
ing head and downcast eves. In all the large 
moonlit room there was neither sound nor motion, 
and I felt a superstitious panic creeping over me. 

** What is that, Felicia?” I cried. 

A low, gentle tapping at the northern door, not 
as loud as the stroke of a robin’s wing against the 
window, a feeble, irregular knock, like the beating 
of a child’s open hand against the iron-studded 
panels, succeeded by a pitiful wail, which stole 
into the quiet room, and filled it for a moment 
with ababyish, pleading tone of trouble. Felicia 
shivered as she leaned against me, and old Pim 
stood paralyzed, gazing back to the dark end of the 
hall; but when a second cry came, a shrill, sharp, 
passionate scream of fright, I sprang to my feet, 
and pushing past them both, ran hastily to the 
door. It was bright, clear moonlight, and the 
shadows slanted across the street, making alternate 
spaces of light aud darkness. Scarcely more sound- 
less and deserted was it than in the daytime; even 
less so, for as I stopped for a moment looking out, 
thé cry burst forth again, and I saw the form of a 
little child, pattering swiftly along the pavement, 
in the deepest shadows of the school walls. I fol- 
lowed the little flying figure, but it fled from me in 
increased fear, a fear so intense and overwhelming, 
that when I caught it, and taking i in my arms 
sat down on the step of an untenanted house, it 
was long before all my caresses and soothihg could 
still the vehemence of its sobs. “At length it lay 
passive in my arms, and I looked up to Felicia, 
who stood before us, the moonlight falling upon 
her white, grave face, and lending a pale glory to 
her golden hair, like a halo round the calm fore- 
head of a saint. 

‘*Pim is looking for the woman,” she whispered, 
as if afraid of being overheard; and she stooped 
down to lay her hand gently on the little head 
lying languidly on my bosom. 

‘* See how frightened it is, Felicia,” I cried, “ the 
poor little bird! Where can it have come from ?” 

‘She has been deserted,” answered Felicia, in a 
bitter tone. 

‘Deserted ? Impossible!” I replied. 
are we to do with it ?” 

“We can not talk about it here,” she said ; “ take 
the child in, Bessie, while Pim and I look every 
where. We must search every corner,” 

So, with the child sobbing itself to sleep in my 
arms, I returned to the old house, and the hearth 
where I myself had been the last little infant, the 
youngest born of ourfamily. I felt a deep instinct- 
ive love for this wailing, forsaken child; and before 
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Felicia and Pim returned, I had collected a num- 
ber of unansweralle arguments for adopting her 
into our household if they found no clew to account 
for her appearance. 

They came in utterly foiled. Every riook in the 
quadrangle had been searched, and the doors of the 
alms-houses tried, often to the great anger of the 
alms-men within. All the untenanted dwellings in 
the street were apparently empty, and their doors 
carefully locked ; neither sound nor sight had hint- 
ed any thirg tothem. Only one thing could be 
decided upon, and that we resolved unanimonsly. 
The child must remain with us till the morning, 
and then we would have a private discussion before 
my father was up, so that we might have a definite 
plan beforehand which he would not take the trou- 
ble to interfere with. 

I employed all my eloquence and arguments in 
that discussion, pleading with Felicia to let tis keep 
the little waif, and Pim lent his voice to mine. 

‘Who can tell whose child she may be?” I said; 
‘for I am sure she is no common child, Felicia. 
See what a noble face she has! Are there no marks 
upon her clothes?” 

“None,” said Felicia, who was examining them 
closely ; ‘they are worn and poor, Bessie.” 

She sighed heavily as she laid down the little gar- 
ments, and stood undecided for a minute, watching 
me feed the child with bread and milk, which the 
child was taking hungrily. ‘I will be a mother 
to it, Felicia. God helping me, I will be a better 
mother than the one that has fotsaken it, if that be 
true.” 

Felicia, usually so cold and reticent, fell down 
on her knees before us, and clasped me and the 
wondering child in her arms, murmuring in a voice 
that only I could hear, “God forgive the mother! 
God pardon the poor, wretched, abandoned woman! 
God help my Bessie!” 


Ever after life wore a different aspect to me. 
The monotony and gloom were gone. The child, 
after a day or two of fretfulness, became a merry, 
laughing, romping little creature, ‘‘gurgling,” as 
Pim called it, about the old house, with a keen en- 
joyment of the sounding, empty rooms. To Pim 
and me she was a priceless treasure. Even my 
father would rouse himself to take her, when she 
was quiet, upon his knee, and Jet her fall asleep in 
his arms, himself yielding to the dreamy lethargy, 
which now always brooded over him with heavy 
wings. Only Felicia, allowing herself but a hur- 
ried notice of the child now and then, retained the 
melancholy step and glance of former times. We 
used to have long conversations about her at night, 
when Pim returned from his round; canvassing 
every conjecture that arose in our minds, until the 
subject became the one absorbing, predominant idea 
of my brain. I no longer avoided the main streets 
of my native town, hurrying down by-patlis to hide 
my poverty-stricken appearance. 

It was a totally unlooked-for misfortune when 
Pim fell ill, in the spring succeeding this autumn; 
but the doctor who attended the alms-men said a 
few days’ rest would set him up again if we could 
get a substitute for his work. This consisted of a 
walk into the country of about seven miles, with 
no very heavy load of letter-bags; only a trust- 
worthy and intelligent person was needed. After 
many objections raised at home, and some demur 
at the post-office, I was at last allowed to take 
Pim’s place until he fairly recovered. I was young 
and strong, and the walk in the pleasant spring 
mornings and evenings, with the long days’ rest in 
the country air, would be good for me. I said to 
Felicia the early hour at half past five in the morn- 
ing, and the dusk in the evening, would hide me 
from the curiosity of our townspeople. 

But neither of these circumstances availed me 
in the country, where I met with idle querists who 
considered me a fair enigma offered for their solu- 
tion. Yet there was nothing remarkable about me. 
I was commonplace and insignificant enough to go 
through my work unnoticed ; not like Felicia, who 
moved and spokt like a discrowned queen. One 
woman especially, a widow, living about two miles 
from Tamford, waylaid and catechised me so rigo- 
rously that in a little time I began to suspect her 
of some sinister meaning. She was born to excite 
suspicion. Such depths of djssimulation there were 
in her heavy, slow-moving evelids! such fraud in 
the forced smile on her thin lips! such lines of cun- 
ning on her face! She was so humble, too, so af- 
fable and insidious; and asked me impertinent 
questions so delicately that I found her worming 
out all the little secrets of our secluded household. 
1 dislike to think of that woman to this day. 

“T have a letter for you,” she said, one evening 
—‘‘a most important letter, and I wish to see you 
put it safely into your basket, where you can not 
lose it. Not with the others, please; I should like 
it kept separate, and posted separate, so that you 
may remember it particularly.” , 

I put it into my own basket to satisfy her, and 
went on my way homeward, very weary, and think- 
ing ouly of the rest by the school-room fire, with 
Felicia and our little child. Pim met me at the 
entrance of the town to take my light burden from 
me, and as the child was with him we walked on 
forgetfully and happily enough, leaving him to 
proceed to the post-office. Not till I was luxuri- 
ating in my anticipated rest, with Felicia waiting 
upon me, and little Bell busily unlacing my boots, 
did I remember the important letter in my basket. 

I recollect it lying there, in the brightest light 
of our one candle, with the thick, marked charac- 
ters, unlike a woman’s handwriting. An idle feel- 
ing of curiosity mingled with my irritation, and [ 
took it up again to examine it more closely. Be- 
neath the thin envelope I deciphered but too read- 
ily this sentence: ‘The child is safe enough, at 
school with the daughters of a clergyman, who is 
master of.” 

Such a clear, decisive clew I had never had be- 
fore. Mrs. Barnett’s inquisitiveness, the strange 
suddenness of her interest in me, the familiarity 
and ease with which she had caught the names of 
our little household, rushed instantly upon my 
mind. I kept silence, and before many minutes 
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of thought were passed I determined to conceal my 
suspicions from Felicia, and from Pim if possible, 
for [ had begun to doubt his simple capacity, and 
I resolved to follow out this clew myself. I would 
waver at nothing that would tend to solve the mys- 
tery of Bell’s birth. Still holding the letter in my 
trembling hand, I was rapidly coming to the de- 
cision to tetain it, when Pim returned, and Felicia 
took it from my reluctant grasp, and sent him away 
again to post it. 

It is a hard thing to confess a crime; harder, 
perhaps more humiliating, when there is something 
mean in it. A bold, brave, great sin, or a soft, 
passionate error one can recall with a kind of palli- 
ating tenderness and pity for ourselves. When 
Pim, a few days after my discovery of this appar- 
ent clew, was well enough to resume his work, and 
at my earnest solicitation came home to have some 
breakfast, bringing his letters with him, which was 

. transgressing a strict rule, and I looked them over, 
and saw a letter in an evidently disguised hand- 
writing, addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Barnett, widow, Tam- 
forl,” with the words, “Try Fazeley,” written 
upon it by the postmaster, do you much wonder, 
that, having no moment for reflection, I withdrew 
it secretly from the bundle, and allowed Pim to 
proceed on his way without it ? 

The risk of detection was as slight as it possibly 
could be, for the letter had come in this morning, 
and the words ‘‘Try Fazeley” would lead Mrs. 
Barnett to suppose that it had been detained in 
Tamford for one day, that the town letter-carrier 
might see if it belonged to any one in his delivery. 
Pim would confirm this opinion if she spoke to him 
about it. The envelope was not sealed, and could 
be opened and reclosed readily. Yet I hesitated. 
I followed Felicia about, afraid of being left alone, 
and watched her sitting placidly at her stitching, 
with the child at her feet attempting to sew a piece 
of cloth, the pretty little features puckered into 
lines of painstaking. At last she looked up with 
large, grave, childish eyes into Felicia’s face. 

‘* Will mamma come to-day ?” she asked; for I 
talked often to her of the mother who would come 
for her some fime, and love her more than we could. 

** No,” answered Felicia. _- 

“T wish she would,” sighed the child wistfully ; 
“I’m so tired.” 

That decided me. I went back into the school- 
room, where the scanty class of poor scholars had 
assembled, and seated myself at poor old Pim’s desk 
—the head-boy’s desk, with its mottoes of hope, 
which he had appropriated to his own use, and, 
concealing myself behind the heavy lid, which 
rested upon my forehead, I unfastened the envelope 
witha wicked dexterity, and drew out the inclosure, 
wrapped within a blank paper. 

It was nothing whatever but a few shillings’- 
worth of postage stamps, without a line of writing. 
I suppose if I had been a greater adept in crime I 
should have been disappointed at the failure of re- 
sult in this; but, upon the whole, I was not so. 
After the first feeling of surprise there came an un- 
dercurrent of relief. I had not then violated any 
private communication; I had been saved from 
doing Mrs. Barnett the treacherous injury I had 
designed. Now, when I had refastened the en- 
velope, and Pim had taken it to her, I should feel 
as if I had done her very little wrong; and, having 
once tasted the bitterness and humiliation of dis- 
honor, I should never fall into the same temptation 

ain. 

7 was obliged to leave it, until the boys were 
gone, carefully locked up in Pim’s desk. The 
morning wore slowly away, but at length the foun- 
dation-scholars were dismissed, and my father pre- 
pared to lounge out for his noonday stroll. He 
was loitering at the school-door, deliberately draw- 
ing on his gloves, while I stood beside him, impa- 
tient for his departure, when at the turning into 
College Hill there appeared an extraordinary group, 
escorted by the returning scholars, The postmas- 
ter and a stranger walking briskly toward us, and 
behind them a policeman, with our poor old faith- 
ful Pim. Coming on too quickly to give me a mo- 
ment’s time for thought, they entered the school- 
room after my father, who retreated hastily at the 
sight of them, and shut the door in the familiar 
faces of the boys and alms-men clustering round. 
Their-errand was specdily told. A letter contain- 
ing marked stamps had been posted in London to 
test the honesty of the town letter-carrier, and had 
been addressed only to ‘‘ Mrs. Barnett, Tamford” 
—selecting that name at random—in the supposi- 
tiou.that it would necessarily pass into the hands 
of the suspected man ; bat the postmaster, knowing 
no one of that name except the lady at Eazeley, 
had put it among Pim’s letters for him to try, first, 
whether it belonged to her. The detective—the 
pleased and satisfied-looking stranger—had come 
down to Tamford to learn the success of his experi- 
ment, and, upon hearing the postmaster’s state- 
ment, had repaired to Mrs. Barnett’s to reclaim the 
letter. Finding it was not delivered, he had gone 
on to Righ Overton after Pim, whose confused and 
frightened manner had already condemned him in 
hiseyes. They were come now to institute a search 
for the missing letter. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Bessie,” cried Pim, falling upon his 
knees b@fore me, ‘‘have pity upon me, my dear. 
Don’t you say any thing to break my heart. It 
won't be hard to bear if you don’t get into trouble, 
and your mother left you in my charge. Don't 
speak—don’t speak !” 

I saw it all in a moment—every consequence, 
every dire dreary result of my fault. Pim’s tears 
were falling fast upon my hands, which he kissed 
imploringly, while he reiterated his prayer. to me to 
be silent. But I had no power to speak. Sud- 
denly he seemed removed a long way from me, and 
his words sounded like indistinct mutterings, only 
1 heard him say it was all right now, as I felt 
Felicia’s arms round me, and was conscious of no- 
thing more. 

That night, after the dreadful afternoon was 
over, with its confusion and dismay, and the almost 
magisterial visit of the mayor and rector, who were 
trustees of the grammar-school, I had to tell my 
secret to Felicia—not to my father, he could neither 





counsel nor aid me. But I was unprepared for the 
terrible paroxysm of agitation and anguish into 
which my shameful confession threw her. It was 
nearly dark in the school-room, for we had had no 
heart to light a candle, and I could scarcely see her 
white face; but she trembled violently, and gasped 
in broken sentences. 

‘What ought I to do, Felicia?” I asked, trying 
to look steadfastly at our position. 

“‘T can not tell,” she said, wringing her hands; 
‘we ought not to let Pim suffer this for us; he has 
done so much for us.” 

“T wish we had one friend,” I sobbed, thinking 
of all our townspeople, who were going about their 
business and pleasure without any care for us, and 
we had no one to help us. 

‘* We have a friend,” said Felicia, many minutes 
afterward, as if she had not dared to mention him 
before, ‘‘ and to-morrow I will send forhim. Law- 
rence Garforth, Bessie; but we shall have to tell 
him all. We will abide by his decision.” 

It was not strange that I should lie awake all 
night, scarcely believing that these events were 
real. I waited through the long and weary hours 
of the morning for the arrival of Mr. Garforth, who 
was to decide what I was to do, and the death-like 
paleness of Felicia as the time drew near increased 
my vague apprehensions. It was I who had to ad- 
mit him—a grave, stern-looking man, not the boy 
I dimly remembered, into whose face I did not dare 
to glance, as I conducted him through the empty 
lobby to our@fesolate parlor, wiere Felicia was 
waiting for him: Felicia, in her faded dress, but 
with a soft dawn of color on her delicate face, and 
with downcast eyelids, which she could not raise 
as he approached her. 

** Felicia—Miss Crompton,” he said, eagerly, *‘ I 
was not prepared for this. I only heard of it in 
my office this morning. Why did you not send for 
me at once?” 

“The trouble is my sister’s,” she answered, in 
her cold, quiet tone. “I should not have sent for, 
you on my own account merely.” 

She drew me to her side with an unusual show 
of affection; but, as if recollecting herself, pushed 
me gently away from her, while she told him an 
abrupt, unvarnished narrative, giving the bare de- 
tails of our life for the last twelve months, without 
a word to appeal to his sympathy or interest, until 
she came to my crime of yesterday. Then she spoke 
with tears, and with every plea on my behalf which 
could soften his judgment and reprobation. When 
Felicia finished, the lawyer remained for a long 
time absorbed in thought. 

. “You know,” he said, suddenly and sharply, 
“that Pim must bear it, if he will, and there seems 
no doubt about that, poor fellow! Your sister can 
not take the consequences of her imprudent act.” 

For the first time I met his eyes, which before 
had been fastened on Felicia’s face ; deep, tranquil 
eyes, that won my confidence at once. He saw it, 
and smiled rather sadly. 

**The consequences are worse than the fault,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and you can not bear them, child. 
We can not lay bare the history of your family be- 
fore the public. We dare not expose you to the 
position in which Pim is placed; and the punish- 
ment will not be all his.” 

‘* But for Pim to be in jail,” I cried. ‘* Ob, Mr. 
Garforth, you do not know what he has been to us, 
and I would rather bear the disgrace and iwprison- 
ment myself a thousand times.” 

‘“*T know all, little Bessie,” he replied; “ and 
knowing all, I decide as Ido. Go away now; I 
wish to speak to your sister alone.” 

I left them together. I heard Bell’s shrill little 
voice calling to me from the garden, and [ went 
out to her, under the windows of the parlor, where 
Felfcia was conversing with Mr. Garforth. He was 
regarding us intently and furtively from one side 
of the deep embrasute, and I saw him for a moment 
cover his face with his hands in a quick, mute ges- 
ture of trouble. 

We went the next day—Felicia, and Mr. Gar- 
forth, and I—to see Pim in the prison at Shawbury. 
I clung to Mr. Garforth’s steady arm, but Felicia 
walked before us with her smooth tranquil step, 
and slightly bended head, as if the long, low pas- 
sages and jealously-locked gates could not move 
her frigid quietism, nor the thought of seeing Pim 
a prisoner quicken a throb of her languid pulse. 
Even when we stopped before the door of his cell, 
and the turnkey was unfastening the massive lock, 
she did not turn to us, nor stand on one side for 
Mr. Garforth to enter first. 

Pim was at work when we went in, and looked 
up shyly, with a glance of shame and despondency, 
which was changing into one of delight at seeing 
Felicia and me, when his eyes fell upon Mr. Gar- 
forth, and then he started to his feet with a bitter 


cry. . 

“Oh, Miss Bessie, you've told,” he exclaimed, 
‘*and you've told him! I wouldn't have had you 
tell him for all the world. Any body but him; 
any body but the head-boy. He knows enough 
about us already.” 

‘¢ Come, old fellow,” said" Mr. Garforth,’ laying 
his hand on his shoulder, “* you forget that the mon- 
itor knows every thing in school and out. You 
should have more confidence in me. Do you think 
I shall ever forget Tamford Grammar School ?” 

“No, Sir; no, Mr. Lawrence,” he sobbed, ‘‘ we 
can’t either of us forget the school; nor Mrs. Cromp- 
ton, God bless her; and I should be ashamed of 
seeing her face in heaven if any harm came to the 
children, any worse harm, Mr. Garforth. It was 
only a young thing’s curiosity as can not leave 
things alone, but must root them out somehow ; 
and, Lord love you! being here don’t hurt me a 
bit, but it ’ud kill her—a little, delicate, tender 
creature like her. I’ve chapel every morning, and 
it’s fetching up my religion better than at home. 
Besides, it wasn’t altogether her fault; she was 
driven to it, Mr. Garforth.” 

Mr. Garforth bent his head without speaking. 

‘* And I’ve been thinking,” continued Pim, fall- 
ing into a reverential tone, “‘that somehow it’s 
the grandest thing a poor man like me can do, who 
was born a shame—it’s the grandest thing I can 





expect to do, to bear trouble and disgrace for 
somebody else, and save them. You see, by hav- 
ing my life a little bit heavier and harder, I can 
make hers light and easy, as it ought tobe. Bless 
you, when I think I can save little Miss Bessie ; 
save you, my dear, I feel as proud as if the cell 
couldn’t hold me. I’m not ashamed of being born 
then; and I sha’n’t be ashamed when I stand be- 
fore the judge. If I've not done my duty by Miss 
Crompton and Mr. Edward, I shall have done it 
by you; and if ever I have a chance in heaven, I 
shall be bold to tell your blessed mother—” 

“But I can not bear it, Pim,” I said, weeping 
till my words were lost in sobs. 

They tried to comfort me, making light of my 
fault, and the penalty which would fall upon Pim ; 
Mr. Garforth promising to make every effort in his 
power to secure a short term of imprisonment. But 
the case was too clear; the abstraction of the letter, 
Pim’s guilty confusion when it was demanded from 
him, his evasive answers, which were half confes- 
sions, and the discovery of it open in his own lock- 
ed desk, formed an unbroken chain of evidence too 
conclusive to be evaded. Mr. Garforth spoke elo- 
quently for him, and my father was roused to the 
exertion of going to the sessions to testify of his 
long and faithful services; but the sentence could 
not be otherwise than it was—twelve months’ im- 
prisonment as a felon in Shawbury jail. 

They told me nothing about it at the time, for I 
was too ill to bear the knowledge of it. Life ebbed 
so low that for long it was doubtful whether it 
would ever swell buoyantly again with the full tide 
of youth and health. Even after it had turned, 
with a fitful and wavering increase of strength, 
Felicia spoke of Pim with caution, and read ficti- 
tious letters to me, written in his name by Mr. Gar- 
forth, for they dared not tell me that Pim could 
only write once a quarter, so full of his quaint, 
pleasant, chattering cheerfulness, that they seem- 
ed like Pim’s own kindly voice. I learned some 
of the secret of Felicia’s endurance in my helpless- 
ness, and in our whispered conversations I told her 
of it feebly, how the fire aud impatience of my 
youth was quelled forever by the memory of my 
fault. Often, too, when little Bell was lying in 
my arms, her warm cheek nestling against mine, 
I used to wonder to Felicia about her parentage 
and future life, the more so as Mr. Garforth had 
ascertained that the words in Mrs. Barnett's letter 
referred to a nephew of her own at school in Shaw- 
bury. Sometimes my incoherent fancies would 
weave curious webs of romance for her, and Feli- 
cia’s patient, pitying eyes would shine down upon 
me with a look of tenderness, which never beamed 
from them upon any one else, 

Not even upon Mr. Garforth, as I discovered 
when I came down stairs, and he visited us regu- 
larly every evening for an hour, always manifest- 
ing toward Felicia a kind of sorrowful esteem and 
thoughtfulness, While me he treated like the fret- 
ful, unreasonable, childish invalid that I was, 
soothing or laughing at me as my mood required. 
It was he who went to see Pim after the first six 
months of his imprisonment were over, when I was 
not considered strong enough to bear the wintry 
journey ; and it was he who stood beside us as ou: 
friend, when the last oblivious sleep, which blotte’, 
out all unkind remembrance of the lethargic p is‘ 
fell upon our poor father. He was with us, w ‘th 
me alone, though we thought my father was slecp- 
ing in his chair beside us, when we looked up, and 
found the eyelids weighed down, and the nerveless 
hands folded in a slumber from which there was 
no awaking. 

That was a little while before the long vacation, 
aad ifr. Garforth secured for us the shelter of our 
old home until a new master should be elected for 
Tamford Grammar School. Pim’s term would end 
a few days before we should have to leave the 
school-house, and Felicia and Mr. Garforth held 
private consultations, from which I was excluded, 
though I knew their purport, guessing that he had 
won, or would win her at last, to be his wife. I 
said to myself, and to little Bell, a hundred times 
a day, how glad I should be to call Mr. Garforth 
my brother. But why then did my voice falter, 
and my heart fail me? Why, with the shadow of 
my father’s death falling upon me, did I seem dim- 
ly conscious of a less defined but deeper shadow ? 
Why did I feel every day that my fault, which Mr. 
Garforth knew, must shut me out forever from his 
love and honor? 

I was sitting at his old desk one evening, think- 
ing sadly enough of him and poor Pim, with the 
long lines of evening sunlight slanting through the 
high windows, as they had done many summer 
afternoons upon the boys at their tasks, when Mr. 
Garforth entered, after a prolonged interview with 
Felicia. I understood his animation, his rapid step 
of excitement, as he paced the flagged floor to the 
place where I was sitting, and gently displacing 
me took his old monitor's post, and looked round 
with eyes full of memory. I could see him as the 
head-boy, with command over his fellows, sweeter 
and more absolute than any authority now; and 
as the bashful boy-lover, courting yet shrinking 
from the glance of the master’s daughter. Those 
days were come back again, he was living over the 
past once more, while I stood beside him, scarcely 
daring to glance at the abstracted man, with the 
first keen, bitter, agitated conviction that I loved 
him. 

‘« Sit down by me on the form, Bessie,” he said ; 
‘*T have many things to say to you.” 

He moved a little way to make room fof me, 
and I obeyed him, without word or look. 

“The old home is broken up,” be continued, 
softly, ‘‘und you will have to turn out of it, little 
Bessie. Pim can not return to Tamford—never 
could if your father had lived; so he must go to 
Edward in Canada at,last.” 

I planted my feet firmly on the bar of the desk 
to keep himself from trembling visibly. 

** And Felicia will go with him,” he resumed. 

** Felicia!” I cried. 

“Yes,” he said, with am air of constraint; 
** Colonel Clarke, the brother of Sir John Clarke, 
in whose family she was governess, las left her a 


legacy of one thousand pounds, which in Canada 
will make her an independent woman.” 

“Oh, I understand it all now!” I exclaimed, 
“My poor Felicia! my darling, patient Felicia! 
she loved Colonel Clarke ; they loved one another. 
Ard is he dead ?” . 

‘“* He is,” was the Lricf answer; and aftcr a pause 
he continued, “so Felicia and Pim will go to Cun- 
ada; but they consent to leave you belind if you 
can think of any friend you could stay with bappt- 
ly. Think, Bessie. Could you be happy with mé?” 

T could only bow down my head upon the hand 
lying on the desk before me, murmuring the word 
** happy” over and over again, as our child had done 
when she could only speak a few lisping syllables. 

‘* Let us go to Felicia,” I said, a long time afier- 
ward, when the evening brightness was fading 
away; and we went hand in hand along the pas- 
sages trodden by children's feet to the parlor, 
where we found her sitting in the twilight, with 
little Bell lying languidly in her lap. Rare and 
beautiful smiles played upon her face when Mr. 
Garforth told her of our betrothal, and she put the 
child down to take me into her arms. 

But Bell, the little, excitable, sensitive child, as 
if foreboding some separation, wept bitterly, and I 
could not comfort her, though Mr. Garforth, who 
had never caressed or fondled her before, tried play~ 
fully to soothe her. Ever since my protracted ill- : 
ness her merry ways had changed into a listless and 
pensive quietness. Of late, whenever I was not 
with her, she had been used to climb up to the 
window and press her tiny face against the panes 
in wistful watchings for the mother who never 
came, until my heart ached at having filled her 
with a hope that now was less likely to be realized. 

During the next month, while we were busy 
making prep&rations for the intended emigration 
as soon as Pim was released, and for my dwelling 
with Mr. Garforth’s mother until our marriage, [ 
found courage at last to approach the tacitly for- 
bidden theme, and Lesought him to let me keep the 
child with me; but he refused it, my first request, 
with a brief decision that silenced me at once, 
though it awoke a dread of him, and of the tine 
when I should be left alone to his stern authority, 
which he felt keenly, and a coldness and reserve 
sprang up between us. But my darling, my adopt- 
ed little one, was declining now visibly and surely, 
and every other interest was engrossed in my care 
forher. Perhaps that low ebbing of my life which 
she had seen with the bewilderment and vague fear 
of childhood ; or the mysterious. sleep she had wit- 
nessed in my father when he did not awake at the 
sound of our crying ; or the oppression of Felicia's 
sadness that had so often weighed me down; all 
the trouble, and privation, and care had burdened 
the young heart till it shuddered at life, and re- 
coiled from it, dimly conscious of its struggles. 

It was the evening { had been looking forward 
to so long, and Mr. Garforth was gone to Shawbury 
to bring Pim home once again to the school-house. 
Through many hours of the day I had carried my 
child—a light burden now—to and fro in the large 
deserted school-room, resting now and then, but 
only for a few minutes, for she would lie in no other 
arms but mine; while Felicia followed us unceas- , 
ingly, with hopeless and helpless eyes secking mine 
to ask unutterable questions. She was asleep now 
upon my lap, as, she had slept the first night we 
had found her; and Felicia, on a low chair upon 
the hearth, had buried her face from ali sight and 
sound, in an attitude of motionless anguish. ‘The 
rvom was as still as it had been then, except for 
the mvan of the child; yet they entered so noise- 
lessly, with such a solemn hush of care, that I did 
not know they were come until Mr. Garforth laid 
his hand upon my head, and I looked up into poor 
old Pim’s face stooping over us with tears stream- 
ing down his pale and sunken cheeks, 

** The Lord love her!” lp said; ‘ the dear Lord 
love her, and keep her forever !” 

** Pim,” I whispered, ‘‘ 1 do so long for the poor 
mother to be here. The child ought to die in her 
arms, not mine.” 

I spoke so softly that the child in its sobbing 
slumber did not move; but Pim groaned aloud, 
and stretched out his hands beseechingly to me, 
while he cast an awe-stricken glance at Felicia. 
I, too, gazed with terror at the tall, slender, bend- 
ing figure gliding toward me with an air of inde- 
scribable pleading and humiliation. 

“Ob, Bessie, Bessie!” she cried, sinking to my 
feet, and hiding her face in my dress, “I never 
wanted you to know it; but”—I could hear her 
heart beat—** but little Bessie is—” She whisper- 
ed the rest passionately into my ear. 

Even at that moment, with the awe and shock 
of this confession, I looked to Lawrence. His 
tranquil face almost smiled back upon me with a 
grave and quiet comfort, while he laid his hand 
once more gently upon my head. 

“Speak to her,” urged Pim; “tell her that 
you'll not ‘cast her off. For your mother’s sake 
forgive her; God knows she’s suffered, Speak to 
her or she'll die, Miss Bessie.” 

Still Felicia lay motionfess, and she did not an- 
swer, only her hands clasped my feet more closely, 
until I leaned forward to touch her, and the child 
stirred restiessly upon my lup, and her transparent 
purple-veined eyelids opened widely. 

“ Little Bell’s dear mother is come at last,” I 
said, anc the wonderful childish eves kindled with 
a strange glow as they gazed up fixedly into mine. 
“ Call ybr mother, little Bell.” 

~+* Mother,” breathed the faint voice, and a smile, 
like a feeble moonbeam upon some little mountain 
stream, glimmered on her face as she t.rned her 
wistful eyes away from me in earnest expectation 
—not vainly, for Felicia was bending over with 
the sacred love and anguish of a mother gleaming 
through her familiar features. The child was sat- 
isfied, and lifting feebly heg little finge.s, let then 
flutter for a moment playfully upon the mother’s 
iorehead and the golden hair falling over it; but 
the effort lasted only for a moment. A distant 
forgetting look passed over her innocent face, and 
once again she spoke to Felicia: 
| Good-by, mother,” she whispered. 
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THE LATE REVEREND LYMAN 
BEECHER. 

We publish herewith a portrait of the Rev. 
Lyman Bexcuer, who died on 10th January in 
the city of Brooklyn, at the age of eighty-seven ; 
and we condense the following sketch of his life 
= services from a longer biographical memoir : 


yman Beecher was born at New Haven, Connecticut, 
Octloer Sher 19, 1775; graduated at Yale College in 1797; and 
studied theology ‘under the direction of President Dwight. 
In December, 1798, he was ordained pastor of a church at 
East Hampton, Long Island, upon a salary of $200 per an- 
num, In 1810 he removed to the care of the first church, 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. Here he remained about six- 
teen years, during which time his remarkable qualities as 
& preacher and as a zealous and active minister brought 
him agreat reputation and a remarkable influence through- 
out New England. In 1526 he was installed over the newly- 
established Hanover Street Church, Boston, and, durin 
his residence there, devoted himself with both zeal an 
ability to the urgent work committed to his guidance. 
His ministry vecessarily partook largely of a controversial 
character. He flung himself into the thickest of the bat- 
tle, and was sustained by the confidence and fervent ad- 
miration of the religious body to which he belonged. The 
sincerity and spirituality of his preaching was generally 
* acknowledged, and it was attended by decisive results, ina 
revival of the spirit and increase in the numbers of evan- 
gelical Christians. In 1832 the Lane Theological Semi- 
nary was established at Cincinnati, and Dr. Beecher was 
invited to take the direction. He carried the same strength 
and ardor into his new connections, and electrified a con- 
siderable part of the country by the publication, soon 
his arrival, of a tract sounding the alarm of Roman Cath- 
olic supremacy at the West. Her ined in Cinci 
about ten years, having, in addition to the care of the 
Seminary, the pastoral charge of the Second Presbyterian 
Ohurch. After leaving there he resided for many years 
in —— without fixed employment, but with u in- 
ished intelligence and vigor, even at a very advanced age. 
—. the more active portion of his life few or none of 
rofession were better known to the people of the Unit- 

a tan and it is probable that the labors of no other 
ak produced a more i and app effect. 
His fame as an orator was widely spread. 

Of Dr. Beecher’s thirteen children not a few have at- 
tained to eminence as writers and ministers. Miss Ca 
erine Beecher, Dr. Edward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet 
Stowe, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Revs. George, Charles, 
‘Thomas, William, and James Beecher are all known in 
certain spheres of public usefulness, and each in his special- 
ty has done service in his day and generation. 

Of Yi son Henry, Dr. Beecher was peculiarly fond and 

and during the last ten years of his life has been 
madre or less with him. About five years since he became 

a permanent re<ident of Brooklyn, living within a stone’s- 
throw of his son's house and church, At the latter place 
he was for some time an honored landmark of a former 
generation, and an object of universal esteem and affection. 

» however, during the past three years, his body, 
originally so erect and sinewy, had rapidly failed. 

At the close of the morning sermon on January 
11, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher paused a mo- 
ment, and then, in a voice tremulous with deep 
emotion, which sent a thrill throughout the vast 
congregation, he proceeded to say, in substance: 

Last night, et five o'clock, at the ripe age of cighty- 

my venerated father went to his eternal rest, His 
} ge singularly blameless—simple, constant, full of the 
noblest Christian heroism, faithfulness, and devotion to 
the eause to which he early consecrated his powers. For 
about a year and a half his 1 mental condition has been ex- 
ceeflingly feeble and child-like. He has been like a trav- 
eler who had packed his trunk in anticipation of a jour- 








expecting every moment to start, could not un- 
But now the long-expected journey has been 
le has reached the place where, all his mental 
unlocked, not as here on earth, but with every 

brightened, and every sense glorified, he can em- 
ploy them as never before in the service of his divine Mas- 
ter. He had long been ready to depart. Almost the last 
sentient act of his life occurred about two years ago, when, 
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on his recovery from a severe sickness, he called for ** that 
“a reading a of ges, for he 
was unable to designate the icular one he desired, the 


part: 
reader opened, by the good yep of God, to these 
verses: ** For I am now read ~~ be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which th 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 


not to me —— 

They were proceeding to read further, but my father 
cried ZStop! that is not for me! This is my testimony ; 
write it down as mine.” And I think he could use those 
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words as fully and as justly as the man that wrote them. 
One of the most touching characteristics of his later 
years was his affectionate remembrance of his early asso- 
ciates in the Christian warfare. His heart clung with pe- 
culiar teriderness to the memory of Taylor, Evarta, Cor- 
nelius, and Wisner. He loved them all, but especially 
Taylor. And in his last years, and in his dying hours, 
his heart turned not to Boston, the scene of his brightest 
triumphs; not to Brooklyn, where for so many years he has 
lived go near our beautiful Greenwood, from where shall 
rise co many on the Last Day, when the trumpet shall 
sound which only they who are called shall hear; not even 
to Litchfield, where lies buried the wife of his youth, for 
whom he cherished all the tender affection which his lov- 
ing nature could lavish upon an object; but his last re- 
quest was, “ Lay me by the side of brother Taylor." And 
there, In the old grave-yard at Hew Haven, shall repose 
side by side the bodies of these two Christian soldiers and 
heroes, until the day when they shall rise glorified and in- 
—— to dwell forever before the face of God in 
aven. 


| command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
| tailed for the advance. 


THE ATTACK OF VICKSBURG. 


Tue picture given below illustrates one of the 
most daring feats of arms ever attempted in the 
progress of this war, and not surpassed by any 
thing in the annals of warfare? When General 
Morgan L, Smith’s division of General Sherman's 
command undertook to storm the enemy’s works 
on the banks of the bayou in the rear of Vicksburg, 
the Sixth Regiment of Missouri Vojunteers, under 
lood, was de- 
The enemy's works were 


| very strong, there being a steep bank of thirty feet 





high to ascend, fortified with breast-works and rifle- 
pits, with a heavy force drawn up in line of battle 
behind them, The only approach was by a road 
across a sand-bar in the bayou, exposed to a dou- 
ble cross-fire from the enemy, and the only way of 
ascending the bank was by cutting a road. An 
order was received for two companies to be sent 
over in advance for the purpose of cutting the road 
—one with picks and shovels, and the other with 
muskets to protect the workers from the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters in the rifle-pits over their heads. 
Company F, Captain Boutell, and Company K, 
Captain Buck, .were the first to volunteer, the 
peril being so great that Colonel Blood was reluc- 
tant to order a detail. Their services were accept- 
ed, and the two companies of heroes went atross 
under a most terrific fire, which left more than a 
tenth of their number stretched upon the sand. 
On getting across they immediately commenced 
operations on the bank, and very soon made a 
large excavation, almost sufficient for the purpose, 
when the position of the enemy's forces and bat- 
teries were found to be such that the further pros- 
ecution of the attempt would be certain destruction 
to all concerned in it, and without accomplishing 
any thing. In the mean time Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blood, with the balance of the regiment, had crossed 
over to thejr support, but with still greater loss, 
one-sixth of his force being killed or wounded, 

Shortly afterward, the attempt being fougd im- 
practicable, the regiment was recalled; and under 
cover of our guns, and favored by approaching 
darkness and a heavy shower of rain, succeeded in 
returning without further loss. During the whole 
time the regiment was crossing, and while it was 
under the bank, it was exposed to a heavy cross- 
fire which threatened it with annihilation; but it 
never faltered or hesitated, but marched steadily 
on, apparently heedless of the storm of bullets 
which assailed it. Private M‘Gee was shot four 
times, and thirteen bullets penetrated his clothing. 
As he lay upon the bar, unable to proceed, the ene- 
my’s balls still came whistling around him, and to 
protect himself he scooped a hole with his hands in 
the sand and crawled into it. The Sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteers has certainly won a right 
to a niche in the temple of fame. Notwithstand- 
ing the ill success of the attack on Vicksburg, such 
exploits as thig will redeem the history of the af- 
fair in the memory of our soldiers. 





THE BATTLE AT VICKSBURG—GALLANT CHARGE OF THE SIXTH MISSOURI REGIMENT. 
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CONTRABANDS COMING IN. 


Tue beginning of the effect of the President's 
Proclamation of Freedom is illustrated in our pic- 
ture on page 68. Its author, Mr. Waud, thus de- 
scribes it: 

“There is something very touching in seeing 
these poor people coming into camp—giving up all 
the little ties that cluster about home, such as it is 
in slavery, and trustfully throwing themselves on 
the mercy of the Yankees, in the hope of getting 
permission to own themselves and keep their chil- 
dren from the auction-block. This party evidently 
comprises a whole family from some farm: the 
mule cart, without a particle of leather about its 
rope harness, and with a carpet thrown over it for 
wagon-cover, fs unique in its dilapidation. The 
old party with the umbrella is a type. Down on 
the Peninsula it appeared constantly on the Sab- 
bath. No matter how fine a day, the old darkeys, 
clad in ancient dress-suits, white cotton gloves, 
and tall bell hats, always made their appearance 
with large ‘Gampish’ umbrellas—as I r 
an insignia of respectability. Somehow or 
the ladies of the colored persuasion manage to get 
h@ops, although bonnets and other fashionable fri- 
volities are out of their reach. 

“‘One of the females represented in the picture 
had a nearly white child, a girl; and, young and 
old, all seemed highly delighted at getting into our 
lines. Let us-hope they may fare better than the 
thousands who found a refuge from the institution 
in Alexandria last year; the poor creatures died 
there as though a plague had smitten them.” 





JOHN MORGAN'S SUBSTITUTE. 


Ir bad been the day for drafting in s little town 
in the hill-country of Connecticut. It was night- 
fall now, and a man walked slowly home to the 
wife who watched and waited for him. He wasa 
tall, handsome fellow—thirty-five, perhaps; vig- 
orous of limb, strong of muscle, with kindly yet 
earnest eyes, well-cut features, and an expression 
of fearless integrity. You would have known him 
at once for what he was—a good, unselfish, cour- 
ageous, honest man, worthy of winning, capable 
of holding a woman’s love. 

She who listened for his coming heard, the slow 
step upon the gravel, and sprang from the door to 
meet him. You could see, even in that dim light, 
what a bright, cheery, pretty woman she was; 
with her loving eyes; her dark, satin-smooth hair ; 
her red, tender lips; and the fresh roses én her 
cheeks, She went up to her husband and put her 
hands on his arm lovingly. 

‘I know you have bad news for me, John!” 

“Yes, Mary; I must go. I was the third one 
drafted.” 

The wife felt her limbs shake, and she thought 
at first that she could not stand, All the forces 
of her nature seemed giving way, but she rallied 
bravely. For his sake she would be calm and 
strong; but she could not speak just then. She 
led him into the house, where their children were— 
five of them; the eldest only ten in the July just 
gone. There was something in their father’s man- 
ner which checked the noisy demonstrations with 
which they were wont to greet him, and they only 
gave him a few silent kisses as he sat down in the 
great chair by the west window. He buried his 
face in bis hands for a: while, and then he lifted it 
and looked round on the little group of his loved 
ones, Three girls and two*boys, and his wife, 
their mother, looking, in spite of years of care, as 
fair, almost as young, as the day he brought her 
home his néw-made bride. His chest heaved with 
a long and bitter sigh—a sort of sob of despair, 
rather—and then he sdid, as if he feared even she, 
his other self, might misunderstand him : 

“God knows, it is not for my own sake, Mary! 
I do not think I am afraid to die. I would go with 
more than willingness, with joy, if I had not so 
much to leave. If I fall, what will become of you 
and the children? I can not bear to think of what 
you might suffer, with no one to stand between you 
and the cares and sorrows of the world, Mary, 
this drafting indiscriminately does not seem just. 
Surely the single men ought to go first.” 

His wife stole her hand into his very gently. 

** Do not think of us,” she said, with a true wo- 
man’s self-forgetfulness. “It is not that. We 
should do well enough. You need not fear that 
we should come to want. But oh! John—"” And 
just there she broke down utterly, and cried out, 
with a burst of passionate tears, ‘“‘ No, I can not 
bear it! You will die! I shall never, never see 
your face again! If I could know that you would 
come back, even were it maimed and helpless, I 
would not murmur; but to think that you might 
die there, and I could not help you—that your eyes 
would seek mine, your hands grope for mine, and 
I not be there—oh! John, I shall go mad with 
hopeless horror !” 

It was his turn to be the comforter now. He 
drew her into the shelter of his arms; he rested 
her poor head on his breast; he whispered, ten- 
derly, 
wan who fight do not die, Mary. God watches 
over us there as wellas here. Some women’s hus- 
bands must go, poor child! Something may hap- 
pen yet that I shall not have to.” _ 

He knew, however, no solitary chance under the 
wide heavens by which he could escape. The 
words with him were but the vaguest utterance 
of soothing ; but she caught at them eagerly. 

“You could procure a substitute, perhaps—is 
that what you mean?” 

“TI would if I could,” he answered, evasively, 
remembering in his own mind the difficulty far 
richer men than he had experienced in procuring 
them in those quiet, thinly-peopled, agricultural 
towns. ‘I am very tired, Mary; can you give me 
some tea ?” 

Cheered a “ittle by her new hope, and anxious, 
above all, to cheer him and make him comfortable, 
the wife got up and went into the kitchen. The 
biscuit for supper were already made, and in'a few 





minutes tea was upon the table. John Morgan 
drank cup after cup of it, with an eager, feverish 
thirst, but eating with him was a mere feint. When 
the meal was over the children were put to bed, 
all but the two oldest girls. They stole out to the 
open door, and sat down in the September moon- 
light, their arms round each other—feeling, with a 
sort of dumb pain, that a shadow which they could 
not resist had fallen upon the household. Their 
mother, meantime, had lighted her lamp and taken 
her work—a child's frock which she was finishing— 
to the little round stand. She would not let this 
evening seem more unlike other evenings than she 
could help. 

Soon there came a footstep up the gravel-walk ; 
this time a quick, firm tread. The girls in the 
door made way for the new-comer to enter, and he 
came in and stood silently for a moment in the 
centre of the little sitting-room. He wasa slender, 
elegantly-moulded man. You could see at a glance 
that the fibre of his manhood had never yet been 
tested by any tough struggle with fate. Yet one 
would not have doubted his untried courage. It 
shone in his steady blue eyes, sad with an unspoken 
pain; it betrayed itself in the curl of his lip, the 
curve of hig nostril. They say no soldiers ever 
fought more bravely than the gentry of England— 
white of hand, haughty of look, delicate of feature. 
Some such blood flowed in the veins of Ash Thorny- 
croft. He was the only son of the rich mill-owner 
whose foreman John Morgan was. He was no 
stranger at the little cottage; and even in this sor- 
rowful hour there was no danger of his being un- 
welcome. He was the first to speak. 

“ It is hard on you, Morgan, this draft. My fa- 
ther was saying to-night that he did not know how 
he should contrive to spare you. So well as you're 
doing now, too—already comfort and competence 
for you and yours, and better things in prospect.” 

*Tt’s useless talking. I think I was not born 
undera lucky star. Youwere. Mr. Thornycroft’s 
son, to begin with; young, rich, without a tie to 
fetter you ; and of course the draft spared you.” 

“Without a tie! Do you call that happiness?” 

John Morgan’s eyes fell beneath that sad, steady 
gaze of reproach. He remembered then one who 
had died in March, on whose grave the lonesome 
spring rains had wept tears which sprang up again 
in roses and violets—the gentle girl whom Ash 
Thornycroft bad loved so long and well. 

** Forgive me,” he said, in a low, penitent tone. 
The other went on: 

“*T think you forget yourself a little when you 
repine at this stroke as if it were the worst thing 
which could have happened. Would 'you give up 
your wife, or one of your children, even to escape 
from the perils of this war?” 

“ Did you think I was a coward ?” and the hon- 
est soul looked indignantly out of John Morgan’s 
eyes. ‘‘It was not for myself I feared, but for 
them. If I were to fall what would they do? I 
have struggled to shicld them so far as I could from 
toil, or care, or privation. How are they fitted to 
tread the world’s rough paths alone ?” 

“No, I did not take you for a coward. If I had 
I should not have thought your life worth saving. 
I think I know how I should fe:! in your place. 
It is a place in which I shal’ uever stand. I am 
going to enlist, John. It is my duty, for I have 
nothing to keep me at home. I am ready to give 
all that I have te my.country. If I fall I shall 
ouly go the sooner where all my longings tend. 
What is to hinder my sparing you to your happy 
fireside? I came to propose myself as your sub- 
stitute.” 

“It is not, are you sure it is not, to spare me? 
Would you go in any case?” John Morgan asked, 
with a little doubt in his voice. 

“* Do not fear that I am going for your sake. I 
made up my mind as soon as the call came for the 
volunteers. I only waited for this very thing— 
the chance, if I should not be drafted myself, of 
saving some man who was to the woman who loved 
him. I am glad it is you, John, my good old 
friend, to whom I can render this service.” 

John Morgan was a man of few words, of feclings 
which lay so deep that they seldom rose to the sur- 
face; but there was something which Ash Thorny- 
croft needed no language to interpret in the look 
of his eyes, and the grasp of his hand, as he hur- 
ried out of the room. 

Thornycroft was one of those men with a vein 
of tenderness in the midst of their strength which 
always allies them more nearly to women than to 
men. Left alone with Mrs. Morgan, he said what 
he never would have said to her husband. It was 
when she thanked him, with earnest words, and 
sobs and tears. of joy yet more eloquent. 

‘There was one, Mrs. Morgan, who loved me as 
well as you love John. You do not need to thank 
me. All that I ever could do for any other woman 
I would do for her sake. You have seen her; you 
know how fair and sweet she was; but I think no 
one save me knows all her purity, her saint-like 
goodness. I have had only one hope since she 
died, that I might be fit to go toher. If I dje in 
this good cause, think of me as happy with an un- 
speakable happiness. It will but be opening the 
golden gates the sooner. J shall not see you again, 
so I will bid you -by now.” 

Her tears fell upon his hand, her lips touched it. 
She whispered brokenly her blessing, the blessing 
of, one who owed to him more than her own life; 
and so, anointed for his work, as it were, by those 
holy tears and prayers, he went away. 

The girls at the door saw his face in the moon- 
light, white yet radiant and tender. They ran in 
to their mother asking their childish questions— 

“ What made Mr. Thornycroft look so? What 
was he here for?” 

‘* Father is not going away; Mr. Thornveroft is 
going in his stead. We shall keep father at home.” 

And then, woman-like, she fell to hugging them 
and crying over them; and just then John came 
back, and took the three all together in his strong 
arms, 

It.was one of the supreme moments of life which, 
whether of joy or grief, picture themselyes to our 
minds and need no description, 


Ash Thornycroft walked away with a firm tread. 
He turned aside when he came to the church, with 
the old burying-ground in its rear, fall’of grass- 
grown mounds. He went in there and knelt be- 
side a grave on whose head-stone the name of Con- 
stance Ireton gleamed white and clearly cut in the 
moonlight. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling!” he cried, with 
his lips pressed to the sod. If the dead could hear, 
that still heart beneath should have throbbed again 
to the accents of such love. Many a night had he 
talked to her there, as now, with a strange sense 
of nearness—a full belief in the communion of their 
souls, 

“* You are not here, I know, and yet I know you 
hear me. I am going away to-morrow, God’s sol- 
dier and yours, Give me your blessing, Constance, 
and pray for me, you who have already seen the 
Father's face, that I may do my work without fal- 
tering, and the end may come soon.” 

It was but a dream of his own overwrought fan- 
cy; but he seemed to see a cloud draw near, from 
which a face looked—a white, sweet face, sad with 
waiting, yet glorified with immortal hope. He 
seemed to hear a voice, which said, . 

“Go forth, my beloved, and do your work. Soon 
will the struggle be over, and the reward is long 
and sure.” 

For an instant he seemed to see the smile upon 
her face, the look of faithful love in the immortal 
eyes. Then, when he stretched out his arms to- 
ward it, the cloud seemed to melt into the white 
moonlight ; not even an echo of the voice thrilled 
the September air—he was alone with the night. 

He went away next day to join his regiment, 
one which had already seen hard service. There 
was in him the mettle of a true soldier. His day 
might be short—he would be busy while it lasted. 
Besides, I think he liked his grim work. He was 
always to be found among the volunteers for any 
de@perate service. In many a fierce charge he led 
the van, with his bright fair hair glittering golden- 
ly in the sunlight, and a blue glint in his eyes. 

He.was never wounded. Nothing happened to 
disable him from his duty. He had refused well- 
earned promotion, and once, when a true comrade 
who marched always at his side had asked him the 
reason why, he answered, 

“ Because I shall be here so little while.” 

‘*T thought you volunteered for three years. J 
had heard that you came iu place of a nine-month? 
man, but that you chose to enlist for the longet 
time and join an old regiment.” 

There was no answer to the inquiring tone which 
made a question of this remark, and Steven Chase, 
who understood his comrade too well to press the 
point, was as muck puzzled as ever. 

He comprehended it all better the night before 
Fredericksburg. They sat together on a stone a 
little way from their tent. For a while both had 
been thinking silently of what the dawning was to 
bring. 

“It will be a tough fight,” Chase said, at length. 

“You may well say so,” Ash Thornycroft an- 
swered. “Itisa terrible responsibility to assume, 
that of leading men to such certain destruction; 
and yet, if we can but win the victory! There is 
hardly a man but would be willing to sell his life 
for that. It is the only regret I have in going in, 
that I shall never know which side conquers.” 

“* Nonsense, man, don’t get blue after seeing as 
much blood spilt as you have, and coming out of so 
many hard bouts scathless!” 

“It was not my time hitherto. Itisnow. I 
have had my call. But I'm not blue, never fear. 
I shall go into that fight more joyfully than ever 
tired.child went home. I have only one wish. If 
you pull through alive take care of my body. I 
want to be buried at home, beside a grave that was 
made last March, in the Westville church-yard. 
You must send me to my father—David Thorny- 
croft, Westville, Connecticut. Here it is written 
down for you. Papers that I left at home explain- 
ing my wishes will be sufficient for the rest.” 

His manner carried conviction with it, convic- 
tion at least of his own faith in his forewarning, 
but Steven Chase tried to shake it off. 

**T never knew a présentiment to come true in 
my life,” he said, sturdily. ‘‘ You will talk over 
the battle with me twenty-four hours from now.” 

Thornycroft only smiled, as he said, 

**Do you promise what I asked, Steven? Will 
you send my body to my father if it is within your 
power to protect it?” : 

‘*Yes; for your satisfaction I promise. I shall 
not bid you good-by, though.” 

They were toiling up the hill, that fatal after- 
noon of the next day, side by side, when suddenly 
Thornycroft looked round with kindling eyes to 
his comrade. He stretched out his hand with a 
smile which the other will never forget if he lives 
till his hair is white. 

**Good-by, Steven !” 

The next instant he fell heavily. A rebel shot 
had given him his mortal wound. 

With exertions which would seem half incredi- 
ble if I should relate them, Steven Chase succeed- 
ed in getting him off the field. He was not dead, 
and a hope still lurked in his true comrade’s heart 
that he might yet live to tell at home the story of 
the war. He did not speak or move, but faithful 
Stéven could feel the faint beating of his heart.* 

He did not die till after the troops had gone 
back across the Rappahannock. He belonged to 
a division which went into the fight six thousand 
strong, and went back at night with only fifteen 
hundred. He lay there with the wounded round 
him—the thin ranks out of which so many brave 
feet had marched forever. Just at dawning he 
looked up, and met his friend's eyes. He faltered, 
feebly, 

‘A defeat, Steven! I lived to know—victims, 
not conquerors.” Then his face brightened with a 
strange radiance, and he whispered, so softly that 
his friend could scarcely catch the words—whis- 
pered as to some invisible auditor— 

“Yes, my darling, yes!” $ 

The next instant the faint heart-beat under 





Steven Chase’s hand was still. 
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They have buried him, since then, beside the 
grave where he knelt in the moonlight the night 
before he went away. Only a foot of earth be- 
tween the two who,oved each other so dearly, Is 
there so much? Surely our dreaths of the future 
are not all in vain. Surely somewhere, in the 
heaven which is “ anchored off this world,” where 
sickness and sorrow never come, and there are 
neither wars nor rumors of wars, somewhere in that 
still Land of Peace — tasting the cup of joy 
which earth denied . 

John Morgan, and John Morgan’s wife and 
children, will speak the name of Ash Thornycroft 
all their lives with such reverent tenderness.as be- 
fits the memory of one who is enshrined in their 
hearts as saint and as deliverer. We know not 
yet for what good end he and those who fell with 
him laid down their lives—God grant that we may 
know hereafter—that the seed sown in tears we may 
reap with exceeding great joy. 





MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


We publish on page 69 a view of Murrress- 
BORO, TENNESSEE, now occupied by General Rose- 
crans, from a sketch by our special artist, Mr. F. 
Beard. The 7imes correspondent says of the place: 


Marfreesboro is a town which once contained scme ten 
thousand inhabitants, is situated upon a level plain, has 
= ee ae or seminaries—the Baptist ea 

the Soule Female Coll an academy.for males, 
six _— 


In the centre of the town is a public 7 containing 
a handsome court-house. Around this square are the 
pal business-houses of the place. ‘The etreets are 
wide, and contain many handsome res At present 
the place is entirely deserted by its former residents. It 
was always strongly rebel in consent, and the few citi- 
zens who were imbued with Union sentiments have been 
refugees from home since the retreat of Buell’s army. Dur- 
ing my stay not a store was open save those taken for the 
use of Commissary and Quarter-masters’ stores. No citi- 
zens were upon the streets, nor a woman or ¢ehild visible 
—every thing in and about the town is military. 


The other picture on the same page illustrates a 
curious spectacle which met the eyes of our army 
as they advanced to Murfreesboro. - This was a 
forest of chimneys, which had been erected by the 
rebels to keep their huts warm, and had been left 
standing when they decamped. Mr. Beard counted 
these chimneys by hundreds. ‘They gave a fune- 
real aspect to the place. 





THE LOSS OF GALVESTON. 


We publish on pages 72 and 73 two illustrations 
of the Figur at GALVeEsTon, Texas, on 1st Jan- 
uary, from sketches by our ‘special artist in the 
Gulf. One of them represents the 


GUN-BOATS ENGAGED, 


The Herald correspondent thus described this 
scene: 


When morning dawned signals were sent up from the 
flag--hip, which were responded to by all the gun-boats 
except the Harriet Lene, and now it was that the Com- 
modore first discove .u that she had fallen inte the hands 
of the enemy. 

The light also revealed the position of the enemy's fleet, 
and his preparations for an attack from the shore with ar. 
tillery and riflemen. 

it was now det ermined by the Commodore to retake the 
Harriet Lan’, and he ordered the Owasce to round to and 
open fire. Tia gun-boat has an armament of one 1!-inch 
and two 9-inch guns, and she with her heaviest. 

No souner hud she sent one of her shells than the rebels 
crowded our prisoners—eome of them wounded and dying 
—upon the deck of the Harriet Lane. They then rained 
a flog of truce, and paroled and sent the acting master of 
the Harriet Lung, and ber only surviving officer, on board 
the flag-ship, with a message to Commodore Renshaw to 

the effect that if another shot was fired upon the Harrict 
a every Union prisoner would be instantly threwn 
overbox rd. In consequence of this message Commdtlore 
Ren-haw ordered the firing to cease, and made no further 
atiemp: to recapture the vessel. 

The position of the enemy's fleet was at this time as fol- 
lows: ‘The two vessels which had accomplished the <= 
of the Hurrict Lane were still lying near that v ’ 
swarming with sharp-shoo'ers. Two more lay further off 
toward the bay, whiie the fifth held herself aloof at a con- 
siderable distanee. This fifth vessel was reported¢o be the 





flag-ship, and, throughout the was said to 
have rd ‘the preeious carcass 3 of General Magruder, 
whor c fortunes of war, since the outbreak of the re- 


bellion, Mave carried from Yorktown to Galveston. But 
it is pro®ible that General Magruder was on land. 
During the morning tle enemy opened fire upon our 
vessels from the shore and the city, of which they were 
now in full possession. Their preteen ey breaking 
open the houses along the sh« ion, and fired 
from the windows, while t = tone whieh had been 
pe in position ‘al-o ne. ‘They were responded to 
our gun-boats, and this mutual exchange of courtesies 
contitued for some time without much effect upon either 
s 
The rebels had placed two guns upon a point of land in- 
side of and near the entrance tothe harbor. The gun-boat 
Cif'on wna directed to silence these guus, aud performed 
her work very handsomely. She fired first from her bow 
gun, then rounded and poured in a broadide; then turned 
and fired from her gun aft, then rounded again and deliv- 
eved a broadside. This she did twiee, when the exemy's 
guns were effectually silenced. 


TERRIBLE EXPLUSION—DEATH OF COMMODORE 
RENSHAW. 


The flagship Westfield was aground, and a little before 
ten o'clock in the forenoon the Commodore determined to 
burn her. The determination resulted jn a terrible acci- 
dent, which cost the Commodore his lifé. He covered the 
deck with turpentine, and made all necessary dispositions 
to insure her burning and had her set on fire. He then 
got into his boat, with Lieutenant Zimmermann, Chief 
Engineer William R. Green and two sailors, to proceed to 
another vesse!. But the maguzine had been left open; and 
scarcely had the Commodore and his comrades seated 
themselves in the boat when a terrible explosion occurred. 
The magazine, which was stored with ye —_— 
ete., canght, and -_ the flagship and the 
boat were h the air in ten thousand froge 
ments, Not one of the unfortunate men on board the ves- 
sel at the time or in the boat escaped instantaneous death, 
It is not known how many perished by this terrible explo- 
sion, but the number is estimated at ten to twenty officers 
ani sajlors. The explosion —_ the smoke-stacks -tanding 
= the vessel aft unharmed ; what was s00D 


rned. 

Meantime the rebels were making formidable prepara- 
tious on shore to prevent the escape of the vessels, ‘They 
were seen to drag artillery with heavy mule teams to the 
point commanding the bar, and were busily engaged in 
planting their batteries and training tivveir guns to prevent 


the exit of our ship, The transport Mary Doardman, 
which is rigged like a gun-boat, was I 7 he BE 
the flag-ship at time of the explosion, and ¢ te of 
the Commodore was known only on board this vessel. It 
wanton Bar te he rene tie Ce 
dore had gone on board this ship. They 


naled her, asking “‘ What shall we do?” ee oe 
tates ain of pak. we 
ca) the that no 
S ES 


, which had gone to carry to 
the island, immediately put to cea and to this 
elty, the gun-boats remaining behind. 

The other picture represents 


. 


THK FIGHT ON SHORE, 
where the gallant Colonel Burrill with the Massa- 
chusetts Forty-second was overpowered by the ene- 
my. A prisoner describing the affair to the Times 
correspondent spoke in the highest terms ef the 
conduct of the Forty-second Massachusetts. He 
says they were completely shut in at one end of 
the wharf, where there was no probability of escape 
or manuvring, and that they fought with the 
most desperate bravery, although outnumbered at 
least ten toone. Several times they fairly stemmed 
the rebel torrent that was rushing down upon them, 
and the enemy were at last compelled to take them 
by the bayonet, How many of our gallant fellows 
were killed he does not say, but he knows that the 
survivors were taken prisoners to Houston, and 
that the rebels had orice killed in the strug- 
gle. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


Tue illustrations on page 76 will give the reader 
some idea of the position of affairs at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and of fortificaticns and places of 
which more may be heard in the course of a day 
or two. How ouy illustrations were obtained is a 
mystery which we do not at present propose to 
gratify rebel curiosity by revealing. Suflice it to 
say that, while the rebels have been very active in 
strengthening their works, our gallart officers have 
not been idle, and the South Carolinians will prob- 
ably find, when the tug of battle comes, that we 
know more of the nature and position of their de- 
fenses than they imagine. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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An renee that seldom cecurs is now afforded those 
desiring 1 reall yy and se time-piees at 
eo ¢ are closing out a large importation of 


Improved 9 A ery 





quiring a really accurate, eleg economical watch, 
this fills a desidcratum long felt. Will be sent by Express 
with bill for collection. Persoms ord-ring in this manner 
niust remit Two Dollars as a guarantee that the bill will 
be paid. Address ‘. 
HUBBARD BROS., Iurozrzzs, 
Cor. John and Nassau Streets, New York. 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. 
ELEMENTs OF f wenir 5 ART AND HISTORY. 
Comprising the H of the Tactics of the separate 

Arma, the Ceatination the Arms, and the minor oper- 
ations of war. By Edward de la Barre Duparep, Captain 
of Engineers, and —— of the Military Art in the Im- 


Jyr. ‘Translated by .-Gen. 
W. Cullum, us 8.A., Chief of the Staff of . Gen. 
. Halleek, U.S.A. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, with fllustra- 
tions. Price $4. D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, No. 192 Broadway, N > 2 


es Patent Mess Kettle, 


ati = 











Asranged wr tour Officers, weight 15 satin pries $12, 
AND 





; Muucay's Aruy Text Stove. 
i Patent ajplied for. 





We t 9} pounds, price $6 00. Sold Dealers in Mil- 
i coustry. te Depot, 
MILLIGAN BROS. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES f—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
Se mew oe See ee Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on ot 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, Net 109 Nasson Street, N. Y 


Portable Printing Offices, 
to do their own Printing. x Druguiats, and all ey 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &e., on of two 8 ct. stampa. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, N. Y. 


Rheumatism —Who has it? 


It has been con: by thousands who 
have used them, that no + Gate tee Metallic In- 


soles are the only cure. Sold by all d 
gists and shoe dealers goveraly. Price $1; t we ey 
for $125. Secured by English and A American Patents. 

Send fore obseutan? Morran & CO., 429 Broadway. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 


ecto eae stron Sra Con gla ¢ Jaime 


a and accounts cashed. A 
pomphine Ee ee 

















ome-Cceut stam 
sig: p Rous & BUOWN, 9 Park Place, X. X, 








J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE — AT LOW 


100,000 


Warcurs, Coanes, Sets or Jewriery, Gotp Pens, Bracr- 
Rises, Ge»ts’ Poss, SLezve-Bur- 


J. H, WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 





. 


Fine Sleeve and Bosom Studs. 















[ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


ARMS. felpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N. Y., 
orake St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Circulst, 


CATARRHE!—Dr. e’s CaTarru Rewepy 
peneiraies wo tue very seat terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, rogt and branch. Price $100, Send a 
stamp fora pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


Army Musical Boxes! 


A BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNAMENT! 








Richly ornamented, and performing all the popular Airs 
of the day. Can not get out of order. 
wee ee De eee Vaden eee 
Size No. 2, per half dozen, assorted. , - & 
Size No, 3, per half dozen, assorted........ . 54, 
Samples, comprising 2 of each kind, ausorted 42, 


To Sutlers and other Dealers: 

When a dozen or more are ordered, a discount of 10 
per eent. will be made. NOT SOLD IN QUANTITIES 
OF LESS THAN SIX. ord ring a Express, with bill 


gent 
rules will not be di 
Order explicitly. 
SAMUEL F. SCHAFFER & CO., 
Corner Maiden Lane and Broadway, New York. 


NVENTORS SHOULD PROCURE A 
Copy of * HOW TO GET A PATENT.” Send a 8 
eent stamp to FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for x King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Maj 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the puck. Eagles, oi 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play = 

ames. Four packs mailed free on receipt 

he usual discount tothe trade. Send =o e Snien pf 
dress AMERICAN BT BLISHING AGENCY, 

Chambers Street, New York. 


6 } A MONTH! We waut Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses pad, to se our Everlasting Pencil, 

Uriental Durners, and 13 other new articles. 15 circu- 

lars free. Address, SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


WEDDING CARDS 
SSE Se eee 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
pane Wasi Hil- 
ton Ilead, Newbern, and all 2 occupied Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway, Sutlers a rates. 




















[O8DON LANCET for JAN SUARY is now 

issued.—Articles of the first’ eminence, including 

two on the Health and Surgery of the A can Armies. 

Publishing Office, 1. ee No. 119 Nassau Strect, 
JAS. HERALD, Proprietor. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good crops of Wheat. Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—ouly 
80 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful "climate—20 sere 
tracts of from $15 to per acre, payable within 4 — 
pan and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to Cl K. LANDIS, P. x. en Cumberland Co., 
— Jersey. Report of Sol and Vineland Ru- 

ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Kd. 


“ It ia one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Jarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 





| Tribune. 





Yo the Nervous. 
Dr. Adam Laurie's Life Pills, 


The great Nervous Remedy, are for sale at the Sole 
Agency, No. 4 Union Square, New York. 
Price One Dollar per box, with full directions. 
_All letters with enclosures must be addressed as above. 


on a So, ae ee Agents in every 
$75 a month, expenses paid, to celltay 
new cheap F; ly Sewing Machines aimed, 
8. MADISON, Maine. 


cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
soft, smooth, and 
Tp 














Meerschaum. 


POLLAK & SON, manufacturers of Mcerechaum Pipes 
at S57 Broome Street, near Bowery, New York, have always 
on hand a wel!-assorted «tock of of Mecr-choum 14 Vipes, Tubes, 
They import the raw meer- 
schaum from Smyrna, and manufacture to order, City 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Por February, 1863. 


CoOnrvENTS : 
A CALIFORNIAN IN ICELAND. Szconp Paras. 
Eagerncnone.— The Us ital of of Iesland.-Obareh ab 
a 


of 
Shepherd —Chureh at Thingvalla.— 
Pastor's House.—The Pastor of Thingvalle.—Thing- 
and the Skeleton View 


ae iagram of the 
DOCTOR HAWLEY. Pazsrl 
Inivernations.— The Doctor and his _ 
Uncle and Nepbew.— Husband and Wife. —In Coe 
ROMOLA, the Author of “ Anam Bap.” 
Cuaprer , : 





Cuarrer XXX. joanne eres ‘8 Secret. 
Cuarrez XXXL" Frait 
Cmarren XXXIL A Revelation. 


—Wi Home.—The . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. aiting. — Coming 


PHILIP RAYNOR'’S SACRIFICE. 

A TILT AT THE WOMAN'S QUESTION, 

, THOMAS ELLIOTT’S SPECULATIONS, 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 

JUMPING JACK'S DAUGHTER, 

THE EY METHOD, 

UP TO E HILLS. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Cuarren XIIL A Visit to Guestwick. 
Caarrze XIV. John Eames takes a Walk. 
Cuarrarn XV. The last Day. 
Iuiustaations, — Hobbies. 

Eames !" 

» THE GUN-BOAT ESSEX. 
THE POLICEMAN'S CHRISTMAS TRAMP. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR, 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

TiivsTration.—-On the Pond. 
THE DEAD DRUMMER-BOY.—J Uustrated. 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


— “Why, it's young 


Iv.vereations.—Lady and Child's Street Dress. — 
Negligée Robe. j 
TERMS 
One forone Year . . . « «+ « « $800 
Twe a oui 5 00 
An Extra Copy, gratis, or every Club of Tex Scv- 
amie Ole oak. ott ples far $25 00. 


Tianpen’s MaGazine and Harres's W exucy, together, 
one year, $5 00. 
HARPER & BROTUERS, | Pun.isurrs. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 








TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . + « ae 
And an Cammy sth bo aileued’ for con'y Club of 


Tex Scuscutuers, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 

t#” The Publishers employ no Traveime Agents. 
Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper's Maguztne or 
Harper's Weekly had better remit direct to the Publixh- 
= pay their subscription to some Postmaster or Gen- 
e 


eames 7A 4 © DRUTMERS, Pup.isiens, 
Francis Squage, New Yous. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Feanxuin. Squasa, New Yorx, 
Have Just Published ; : 
NO NAME. A Novel. Coto, Author of 


By Wuxt 
“The W in White,” * of H " &c. 
tw tratet yy Jos Samus as Paper, $1 & 





MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By Wruttam Hows 
asp Russeii. 8vo, Cloth uth and Pager. (Jue Saaty-) 


AURORA FLOYD. A Novel. By M E. Beappan, Au- 
thor of ** Lad y Aatay's Seeset.” Sve, Paper, 25 cent, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. A History 
France from to the Establishment 


MODERN WAR: Its Theory and Practica Illustrated 
= otges one Sais +4» 
fo. of? Sates Gaon, Cue 

12mo, Cloth, $1 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. 5 Romy C. EL B. Ricuarps. 
12mo, on Tin! , Cloth, $1 00; Cloth, 
Gilt $1 25, 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. By her Son, 
the Rev. Gro. oe 2. baby Pty ix. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 4 


LINES LEFT OUT. By the Author of “ Line upon Line,” 


“Streaks of “More about Jesus,” ** Reading 
without Tears. 28 illustrationa, i0mo, Cloth 
gilt, 75 cents. Zz 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD'S OUTPOST DUTY. Camp 
and eg hee Duty for nar gS With Standing Orders, 
ean Sat vised Reyulations ~ the hg! 
sles for Tisaltte Maziews for ‘soldiers, and Detisa of 
Officers. By Danict BUrrenrtx:n, Big Gen, vols, 

U.S.A, 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 63 cents, . 


MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD STORY. By 
Dinau Mazta Mcioce, Author of ‘John Halifax, > 
** Olive,” “The Ogilvies,"* “‘ The Head of 
— r pe nde Husband,” “A Lite for a Life,” 
&e., &e 0, Paper, 50 cents, 


ORLEY FARM. A Novel. By Awtnowy Trdttors, Au- 
thor of * Ni North : America,"y** Doetor 
Pa e,” “The Bertrams," “ Custle Richmond,” 





ah EL BD dion 5k on, eee nn oe. 
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RECEPTION OF THE COPPERHEADS AT RICHMOND. 


CorrerHEaD SpoxesMAN. ‘‘Be so kind as to announce to Presipent Davis that a few of his Northern Friends wish to see him.” 
Pompey. “De Prestvent desire me to say dat you is mistaken, Gemmen. He haven’t got no friends at de Norf; and when he wants 
any, he won’t choose ’em among de Peace Sneaks.” (Exeunt Correrneans considerably abashed.)—( Vide Davis’s Message.) 


| Agents. Soldiers 


| In camp or discharged, can make easily $15 per day 
| selling our GREAT NEW and WONDERFUL UNION 

PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACKAGES, NOVEL AND 
| UNEQUALED, and unlike all the old styles; containing 
all New Articles, and of fine quality. Writing Materials, 
Games, Useful and Fancy Articles, Likenesses of Heroes, 
Camp Companions (for the Army), rich gifte of Jewelry, 
&e., &c., altogether worth over $1, for ONLY 25c¢, They 
are just the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
No family should be without one. Profits immense, sales 
quick. Soldiers in camp can act as Agents, and make 
money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, warranted as a 
perfect time-keeper, presented free to all Agents. Pack- 
| ages in endless variety and at all prices. Fine J 
| and Watches at low prices. Send for NEW Circulars for 

1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 

8. O. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 

| largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 

SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES TO DO. WILL 
PAY SPLENDIDLY. Call on or address, enclosing Post- 
age Stamp, Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, office hours 
from 1 to 8 P.M. 


‘John Taylor & Sons, 


Albany Brewers, 


Have Removed to their 
NEW WAREHOUSES, No. 334 GREENWICH STREET, 
NOS. 23 and 25 JAY STREET, 
AND 321 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Their brewing establishment at Albany is one of the 
“largest in this country, in which are introduced all the 
new improvements in machinery in this and other coun- 














tries. 

Their Malting Houses, where they manufacture their 
own Malt, are all conducted under the personal superin- 
tendence of themselves. 

They therefore feel confident in challenging comparison 
with any other brands of ale produced in this or any other 
country. 

They guaramtee their article to be made from the PURE 
JUICE of the 


Barley Corn, 


unadulterated by any WEST INDIA MALT, or other in- 
gredients used to produce CHEAP Ale or Beer — which 
this country is flooded with. 


For over Forty Years, 


Du which time this House has been in successful op- 
eration, it has been the chief aim of the Firm to produce 
an article of Ale equal to any Brewed in the World. 

Their whole means and time have been expended in per- 
fecting such improvement as would overcome the extreme 
changes of climate we are subjected to in this country. 


THEY BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THE PUBLIC, 





Manacer Lincoty. “Ladies and Gentlemen, I regret to say.that the Tragedy, entitled 
The Army of the Potomac, has been withdrawn on afount &f Quarrels among the leading 
Performers, and I have substituted three new and striking Farces or Burlesques, one, en- 
titled The Repulse at Vicksburg, by the well-known, popular favorite, E. M. Stanton, Esq, 
and the others, The Loss of the Harriet Lane and The Exploits of the Alabama—a very 
sweet thing in Farces, I assure you—by the Veteran Composer, GipEon WELLES.” 
(Unbounded Appl by the Coprerneaps. ) 





HYSIOGNOMY, or Signs of Character, 
Functions 


PHYSIOLOGY, and the PHRE- 
NOLOGY, or the Brain and t \OL- 
OGY, the Science of the Soul; 10. or the 
pet Persona) ioterenan ete., aad ae 

Pursuits, it, are some 
— elucidated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868 No, t — 
Only $1 a year. Address FOWLER AND 


Broadway, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 





MAGNIFYING TIMES, FOR COIN PRE- 
FERRED. Five of different $i. free. 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box ‘Boston, Mass. 





Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 
Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 3 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


LANDS,—To all wanting Farms. Thriving Settie- 
ment. Rich soil. Mild climate. See advertisement of. 
Vineland, on previous page. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS!! — We have reduced 
the wholesale price of our Great StaTriongny Portrorio 
Packace. We also give better Watches to our Agents 
than any other firm. Send stamp for new cirenlar. 
WEIR & CO., 34 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


GOLD PENS. 


Retailed at wholesale Goods warranted. Send 
for a circular, ~ of prices and ap of Pens. 
Pens repointed on the receipt of 36 cents in P. O. —-. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Mani and Office 15 

















Lane, New York City. 
GREAT 
TRIUMPH. ren 
STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, 


pondent of the New York Times says: 

‘+ Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the Jurors is eim- 
phatic, and stronger and more to the point than that of 
any European maker.” 

BEAUTIFUL Engraved Gotp Piavtep 
wien, 4 Be we ~~, q 
to any address for $5. Fine Watches and maf 
prices. CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 40 Aun &t., N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Highest Premium. 
International Exhibition, Lendon, 1862. 


See the recent Improvements. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


Confederate Money. 


000 !—Twentr Tuousanp Do.ags in Jac-sim- 
ile Revet Nores of different de 
paid, to any address, on receipt of $5, by 8. C. 
403 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





f 











Made of cast iron, 
in three sections. 
Packs with 6 ft. of 
pipe in the space of 
the lower section, 6x 

: 10 inches. Will warm 
any tent in the serv- 











complete, $5. 
J. W. EVANS, 

21 John &t., 
New York. 


’ 








Ob-erve, each Skate is labeled with the 

Also, 50,000 pair of Ladies’ and Gents’ Iee 
prising all the new and most improved %, mado 
from welded eon gee | ee . Straps and 
Leather Goods of every ption ; 8 a 
Lever Skate Buckle. Sole Agent for Willems, orse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skates. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 


215 PEARL STREET, New Yous. j 
68 KILBY STREET, 





that they feel the fullest confidence in r ding their 
Brands of 
ALBANY IMPERIAL CREAM XX ALES, 
As equal in quality, purity, and excellence to any pro- 
duced for Northern, Southern, or the West India markets, 
to be had in Casks, Half-Caske, and Butts. 
BREWERY No. 133 BROADWAY, COR. ARCH, 
ALBANY. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuin Square, New York, 
Have jusi Published : 


NO NAME. 
| A Novel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE WOMAN IN WIILITE,” “QUEEN OF HEARTS,” “ ANTONINA,"” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN McLENAN. 


8Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, #1 50. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON 


959 WORK, Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 959 Lithography, 


TRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, Engraving, and Printing, by LONG & COOPER. 
GUARDS, and IRON FURNITURE of every descrip- | FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Transferring 7 


Depots 334 GREENWIOH, cor. of JAY, REW YORK. 


117 COMMERCIAL, cor. of RICHMOND, BOSTON 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





Made to Measure at $21, $24 and $30 


PERs DOZEN. 
‘Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 








tion. Mhstrated Catalogues mailed on receipt of four 3 | Plate to Stone made equal to -plate printing at one | free everywhere. 
cent stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, half the cost. Country orders particularly attended to. Frencu FLanntn Any Surers, $24, $27, $30 and $38 
259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York. Send for samples and prices. per dozen. 








8.,W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway 





Lyon’s Kathairon. 


This delightful article for =~ and beautifying 
the human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, 
and is now made with the same care, skill, and attention, 
which first created its immense and un sales 


beautifal head of hair will use the Kathaison. 
perfumed, cheap and valuable. It is sold by all respect- 
able dealers throughout the world. 
D. S. BARNES & Co., 

New York. 


Send for Trade-List, revised Jan. 26, 1863. 
FEEES & BANCEER, 


Waorrsate News oy to J. P. Puexs 








AGENTS WANTED r cur Spiendid 
‘ureka Prize Package. Soa) a. = 

Bee ata fee. Oat $18 per day made. Send 

ew Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann &., N.Y. 














TO CONSUMPTIVES,—You will cot the Recipe |W Steaste biti 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all | ty New sad ralabe westment Viltatcte eee: | A REALLY VALUABLE MIOROSOOPE, on that 
ey cee, hy sending to D. Adee, St.,N. | {fee of charge, by Dr. i. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, No. 2 | a child can mail on of 38 cents. 

Y. He sends it free. Write for it.—It has gured thousands. Pinth Street, iphia, Pa, 8. WOODWARD, P. O. 8273, Boston. 





‘ 
. 


